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INTRODUCTION. 


PERHAPS  the  fentiments  contained  in  the  following  pages,  are  mat  yet 
fufficiently  fafhionable  to  procure  them  general  favour-,  a  long  habic  o£ 
not  thinking  a  thing  wrong,  gives  it  a  fuperficial  appearance  of  being  right* 
and  raifes  at  firfl  a  formidable  outcry  in  defence  of  cuftom.  Bur.  the  tumult 
foon  fubficdes. — Time  makes  more  converts  than  reafon. 

As  a  long  and  violent  abufe  of  power  is  generally  the  means  of  calling  the 
right  of  it  fn  queftion  (and  in  matters  too  which  might  never  have  been  thought: 
of,  had  not  the  fufferers  been  aggravated  into  the  enquiry)  and  as  the  King  o£ 
England, hath  undertaken,  in  his  own  right,  to  fupport  the  Parliament  in  what 
he  calls  theirs  ;  and  as  the  good  people  of  this  country  are  grievoufly  oppreffedt 
by  the  Combination,  they  have  an  undoubted  privilege  to  enquire  into  the  pre-* 
tenfions  of  both,  and  equally  to  reject  the  Ufurpation  of  either. 

In  the  following  fheets,  the  author  hath  ftudioudy  avoided  every  thing 
which  is  perfonal  among  ourfelves.  Compliments  as  well  as  cenfure  to  indivi- 
duals make  no  pare  thereof.  The  wife,  and  the  worthy,  need  not  the  triumph 
of  a  pamphlet  and  thsfe  whofe  fentiments  are  injudicious,  or  unfriendly,  wili 
ceafe  of  themfelves,  unlefs  too  much  pains  are  beftowed  upon  their  converfion. 

The  caufe  of  America  is  in  a  great  meafure  the  caufe  of *all  mankind.  Many 
circumftances  hath,  and  will  arife,  v?hich  are  not  local,  but  univerfal,  and 
through  which  the  principles  of  all  lovers  of  mankind  are  affected,  and  in  the 
event  of  which  their  affections  are  interefted.  The  laying  a  country  defolate 
with  fire  and  fword,  declaring  war  againft  the  natural  rights  of  all  mankind, 
and  extirpating  the  defenders  thereof  irom  the  face  of  the  earth,  is  the  concern 
of  every  man  to  whom  nature  hath  given  the  power  of  feeling ;  of  which  clafs, 
rcgardlefs  of  party  cenfure,  is  the 
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Of  the  Origin  and  Dejgn  of  Government  in  general,  with  concife  Remarks  on 
the  English  Constitution. 

SOME  writers  have  fo  confounded  fociety  with  government,  as  to  leave 
iittle  or  nr»  distinction  between  them  ;  whereas  they  are  not  only  different, 
but  have  different  origins.  Society  is  produced  by  our  wants,  and  go- 
vernment by  our  wickedncfs  ;  the  former  promotes  our  happinefs  pfitively% 
by  uniting  our  affections  j  the  latter  negatively,  by  restraining  our  vices.  The 
one  encourages  intercourfc,  the  other  creates  distinctions.  The  firft  is  a 
patron,  the  laft  a  punifher. 

Society  in  every  ftate  is  a  Welling,  but  government  even  in  its  beft  ftate  is 
but  a  neceffary  evil ;  in  its  worft  ftate  an  intolerable  one  :  For  when  we  fuffer9 
or  are  expofed  to  the  fame  miferies  by  a  government,  which  we  might  expect 
in  a  country  without  government,  our  calamity  is  heightened  l}y  reflecting  that 
we  furnifh  the  means  by  which  we  fuffer.  Government,  like  drefs,  is  the* 
badge  of  loft  innocence ;  the  palaces  of  Kings  are  built  on  the  ruins  of  the: 
bowers  of  Farad ife  :  For  were  the  impulfes  of  confcience  clear,  uniform,  and 
irrefiftably  obeyed,  man  would  need  no  other  lawgiver ;  but  that  not  being 
the  cafe,  he  finds  it  neceffary  to  furrender  up  a  part  of  his  property,  to  furnifh 
means  for  the  protection  of  the  reft  ;  and  this  he  is  induced  to  do,  by  the  fame 
prudeace  which  in  every  other  cafe  advifes  him,  out  of  two  evils  to  choofe  the 
leaft.  Wherefore,  fecurity  being  the  whole  defign  and  end  of  government,  ic 
unanfwerably  follows,  that  whatever  form  thereof  appears  molt  likely  to  enfure 
it  to  us,  with  the  leaft  expence  and  greateft  benefit,  is  preferable  to  alt  others. 

In  order  to  give  a  clear  and  juft  idea  of  the  defign  and  end  of  government,, 
let  us  fuppofe  a  fmall  number  of  perfons  fettled  in  fome  fequeftered  part  of 
the  earth,  unconnected  with  the  reft ;  they  will  then  reprefcnt  the  firft  peo- 
pling of  any  country,  or  of  the  world.  In  this  ftate  of  natural  liberty,  fociety 
will  be  their  firft  thought.  A  thoufand  motives  will  excite  them  thereto  ;  the 
ftrength  of  one  man  is  fo  unequal  to  his  wants,  and  his  mind  fo  unfitted  for 
perpetual  folitude,  that  he  is  foon  obliged  to  feek  affiftanee  and  relief  of  another* 
who  in  his  turn  requires  the  fame.  Four  or  five  united  would  be  able  to  raife 
a  tolerable  dwelling  in  the  midft  of  a  wildernefs,  but  one  man  might  labour  ouc 
the  common  pefiod  of  life  without  accomplishing  any  thing ;  when  he  had  fel- 
led his  timber  he  could  not  remove  k9  nor  erect  it  after  it  was  removed  j  hunger 
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in  the  mean  time  would  urge  him  from  his  work,  and  every  different  want  call 
him  a  different  way.  Difeafe,  nay  even  misfortune,  would  be  death  ;  for  though 
neither  might  be  mortal,  yet  either  would  difable  him  from  living,  and  reduce 
him  to  a  ftate  in  which  he  might  rather  be  fiid  to  perifli,  than  to  die. 

Thus  neceffity,  like  a  gravitating  power,  would  foon  form  our  newly  arrived 
emigrants  into  iociety,  the  reciprocal  bleffings  of  which  would  fuperfede,  aad 
render  the  obligations  of  law  and  government  unneceflary,  while  they  remained 
perfectly  juft  to  each  other:  But  as  nothing  but  heaven  is  impregnable  to  vice, 
it  will  unavoidably  happen,  that  in  proportion  as  they  furmount-the  ftrll  dif- 
ficulties of  emigration,  which  bound  them  together  in  a  common  caufe,  they 
will  begin  to  relax  in  their  duty  and  attachment  to  each  other  :  And  this 
remiffnefs  will  point  out  the  neceffity  of  eftablilhing  fome  form  of  government, 
to  fupply  the  defect  of  moral  virtue. 

Some  convenient  tree  will  afford  them  a  ftate-houfe,  under  the  branches  of 
which  the  whole  colony  may  affemble  to  deliberate  on  public  matters.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  their  firfb  laws  will  have  the  title  only  of  Regwla- 
tions,  and  be  enforced  by  no  other  penalty  than  public  dif-efteem.  In  this 
firft  Parliament  every  man  by  natural  right  will  have  a  feat. 

But  as  the  colony  encreafes,  the  public  concerns  will  encreafe  likewife,  and 
the  diftance  at  which  the  members  may  be  feparated,  will  render  it  too  incon- 
venient for  all  of  them  to  meet  on  every  occafion  as  at  firft,  when  their  number 
was  fmall,  their  habitations  near,  and  the  public  concerns  few  and  trifling. 
This  will  point  out  the  convenience  of  their  confentingto  leave  the  legiflative 
part  to  be  managed  by  a  lelect  number  chofen  from  the  whole  body,  who  are 
fuppofed  to  have  the  fame  concerns  at  ftake  which  thofe  have  who  appointed 
them,  and  who  will  act  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  whole  body  would  act,  were 
they  prefent.  If  the  colony  continue  encreafir.g,  it  will  become  neceflary  to 
augment  the  number  of  the  reprefentatives,  and  that  the  intereft  of  every  pare 
of  the  colony  may  be  attended  to,  it  will  be  found  belt  to  divide  the  whole  into- 
convenient  parts,  each  part  fendiog  its  proper  number :  And  that  the  eiefted 
might  never  form  to  themfelves  an  intereft  feparate  from  the  elefiors,  prudence 
will  point  out  the  propriety  of  having  elections  often  ;  becaufe  as  the  elefted 
might  by  that  means  return  and  mix  again  with  the  general  body  of  the  ekftors 
In  a  few  months,  their  fidelity  to  the  public  will  be  fecured  by  the  prudent 
reflection  of  not  making  a  rod  for  themfelves.  And  as  this  frequent  inter- 
change will  eftablifh  a  common  intereft  with  every  part  of  the  community, 
they  will  mutually  and  naturally  fupport  each  other,  and  on  this  (not  on  the 
unmeaning  name  of  King)  depends  the  Jtrmgtb  of  government,  and  the  happinefs 
cf  the  governed. 

Here  then  is  the  rife  and  origin  of  government ;  namely,  a  mode  rendered 
neceflary  by  the  inability  of  moral  virtue  to  govern  the  world  \  here  too  is  the 
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cfefign  and  end  of  government,  viz.  Freedom  and  Security.  And  however 
our  eyes  may  be  dazzled  with  fhow,  or  our  ears  deceived  by  found  ;  however 
prejudice  may  waip  our  wills,  or  intereft  darken  our  uriderftanding,  the  fimple 
voice  of  nature  and  reafon  will  fay  ,  'tis  right. 

I  draw  my  idea  of  the  form  of  government  from  a  principle  in  nature  which 
fio  art  can  overturn,  viz.  that  the  more  fimple  any  thing  is,  the  lefs  liable  ic 
is  to  be  difordered,  and  the  eafier  repaired  when  difordered ;  and  with  this 
maxim  in  viewT  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  fo  much  boafted  conftitution  of 
England.  That  it  was  noble  for  the  dark  and  flavifh  dmes  in  which  it  was 
erected,  is  granted.  When  the  world  was  over-run  with  tyranny,  the  leaft 
remove  therefrom  was  a  glorious  refcue.  But  that  it  is  imperfect,  fubject  to 
convuhions,  and  incapable  of  producing  what  it  feems  to  promife,  is  eafily, 
demon  ftrated. 

Abfolute  governments  (though  the  difgrace  of  human  nature)  have  this  ad- 
vantage with  them,  that  they  are  fimple  ;  if  the  people  fufFer,  they  know  the 
head  from  which  their  (offering  fprings;  know  iikewifethe  remedy  and  are 
not  bewildered  by  a  variety  of  caufes  and  cures.  But  the  coifftitution  o£ 
England  is  fo  exceedingly  complex,  that  the  nation  may  fufFer  for  years  together, 
without  being  able  to  difcover  in  which  part  the  fault  lies  ;  fome  will  fay  in  one 
and  fome  in  another,  and  every  political  phyfician  will  advife  a  different  medicine.' 

I  know  it  is, difficult  to  get  over  local  or  long-ftanding  prejudices,  yet  if  we 
•will  fufFer  ourfelves  to  examine  the  component  parts  of  the  Englifh  conftitution, 
we  lhall  find  them  to  be  the  bafe  remains  of  two  ancient  tyrannies,  compounded 
with  fome  new  Republican  materials. 

Firft. — The  remains  of  Monarchical  tyranny,  in  the  perfon  of  the  King. 

Secondly. — The  remains  of  Ariflocratical  tyranny,  in  the  perfons  of  the  Peers. 

Thirdly.- — The  new  Republican  materials,  in  the  perfons  of  the  Commons, 
©n  whofe  virtue  depends  the  freedom  of  England. 

The  two  firft,  by  being  hereditary*  are  independent  of  the  people ;  wherefore 
in  a  conftitutional  fenfe  they  contribute  nothing  towards  the  freedom  of  the 
ftate. 

To  fay  that  the  conftitution  of  England  is  a  union  of  three  powers,  recipro- 
cally checking  each  other,  is  farcical  either  the  words  have  no  meaning,  or  they 
are  flat  contradictions. 

To  fay  that  the  Commons  is  a  check  upon  the  King,  prefuppofes  two  things: 

Firft. — That  the  King  is  not  to  be  trufted  without  being  looked  after,  or,  in- 
other  words,  that  a  thirft  for  abfolute  power  is  the  natural  difeafe  of  Monarchy. 
,  Secondly. — 'That  the  Commons,  by  being  appointed  for  that  purpofe,  are 
either  wifer  or  more  worthy  of  confidence  than  the  Crown. 

But  as  the  fame  conftitution  which  gives  the  Commons  a  power  to  check  the 
King,  by  -with-holding  the  fupplies,  gives  afterwards  the  King  a  power  to  check 
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the  Commons,  by  empowering  him  to  reject  their  other  bills ;  it  again  fuppofea 
that  the  King  is  wifer  than  thofe,  whom  it  has  already  fuppofed  to  be  wifer  than 
him.    A  mere  ablurdity  ! 

There  is  fomething  exceedingly  ridiculous  in  the  compofition  of  Monarchy  ; 
it  firft  excludes  a  man  from  rhe  means  of  information,  yet  empowers  him  to 
act  in  cafes  where  the  higheft  judgment  is  required. — The  ftate  of  a  King  fhuts 
him  from  the  world,  yet  the  bufinefs  of  a  King  requires  him  to  know  it  tho- 
roughly :  Wherefore  the  different  parts,  by  unnaturally  oppofing  and  dcftroy- 
ing  each  other,  prove  the  whole  character  to  be  abfurd  and  ufelcfs. 

Some  writers  have  explained  the  Enghin  conftitution  thus;  the  King,  hj 
they,  is  one ;  the  People  another  ;  the  Peers  are  an  houfe  in  behalf  of  the  King ; 
the  Commons  in  behalf  of  the  People  •,  but  this  hath  all  the  diftinctions  of  aa 
houfe  divided  againft  itfelf;  and  though  the  expreffions  bepleafantly  arranged, 
yet  when  examined  they  appear  idle  and  ambiguous:  And  it  will  always  hap- 
pen, that  the  niceft  construction  that  words  are  capable  of,  when  applied  to  the 
defcription  of  fomething  which  either  cannot  exift,  or  is  too  incomprehenfible 
to  be  within  the  compafs  of  defcription,  will  be  words  of  found  only,  and 
though  they  may  amufe  the  ear,  they  cannot  inform  the  mind  :  For  this  expla- 
nation includes  a  previous  queftion,  viz.  How  came  the  King  by  a  power  which 
the  People  are  afraid  to  truft,  and  always  obliged  to  check  ?  Such  a  power  could 
not  be  the  gift  ©f  a  wife  people,  neither  can  any  power  which  needs  checking  be 
from  God  :  Yet  the  provifion  which  the  conftitution  makes,  fuppofes  fuch  a 
power  to  exift. 

But  the  provifion  is  unequal  to  the  tafk ;  the  means  either  cannot 
or  will  not  accomplifh  the  end,  and  the  whole  affair  is  a  felo  de  fe :  For  as 
the  greater  weight  will  always  carry  up  the  lefs,  and  as  all  the  wheels  of  a  ma- 
chine are  put  in  motion  by  one,  it  only  remains  to  know  which  power  in  the 
conftitution  has  themoft  weight,  for  that  will  govern  :  And  though  the  others, 
or  a  part  of  them,  may  clog,  or,  as  the  phrafe  is,  check  the  rapidity  of  its  mo- 
tion, yet  fo  long  as  they  cannot  ftop  it,  fheir  endeavours  will  be  ineffectual  : 
The  firft  moving  power  will  at  laft  have  its  way,  and  what  it  wants  in  fpeed 
is  fupplied  by  time. 

That  the  crown  is  this  overbearing  part  in  the  Englifh  conftitution  needs  not 
"be  mentioned,  and  that  it  derives  its  whole  confequence  merely  from  being 
the  giver  of  places  and  penfions  is  felf-evident ;  wherefore,  though  we  have 
been  wife  enough  to  (hut  and  lock  a  door  againft  abfolute  Monarchy,  we  at 
the  fame  time  have  been  foolifti  enough  to  put  the  Crown  in  poffeffion  of  the 

ke>-- 

The  prejudice  of  Englifhmen  in  favour  of  their  own  government,  by  King, 
Lords  and  Commons,  arifes  as  much  or  more  from  national  pride  than  reafon. 
Individuals  are  undoubtedly  fafer  in  England  than  in  fome  other  countries  : 
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But  the. will  of  the  King  is  as  much  the  law  of  the  land  in  Britain  as  in  France, 
with  this  difference,  that  inftead  of  proceeding  directly  from  his  mouth,  it  is 
handed  to  the  people  under  the  more  formidable  fhape  of  an  act  of  Parliament. 
For  the  fate  of  Charles  the  firlt  hath  only  made  Kings  more  fubtile— not  more 
juft.  .  - 

Wherefore  laying  afide  all  national  pride  and' prejudice  in  favour  of  modes 
and  forms,  the  plain  truth  is,  that  it  is  wholly  owing  to  the  conjlitution  of  ths 
People,  and  not  to  the  conftitutfon  of  the  Government  y  that  the  Crown  is  not  as  op-' 
preffive  in  England  as  in  Turkey. 

An  enquiry  into  the  conjlitutional  errors  in  the  Englilh  form  of  government, 
is  at  this  time  highly  neceffary  ;  for 'as  we  are  never  in  a  proper  condition  of 
doing  juftice  to  others,  while  we  continue  under  the  influence  of  fome  leading 
partiality,  fo  neither  are  we  capable  of  doing  it  to  ourfelves  while  we  remain 
fettered  by  any  obftinate  prejudice.  And.  as  a  man  who  is  attached  to  a  pro- 
ftitute  is  unfitted  to  choofe  or  judge  of  a  wife,  fo  any  prepoffeffion  in  favour  of 
a  rotten  conftitution  of  government  will  difable  us  from  difcerning  a  good  one. 

Of  Monarchy  and  hereditary  Succession. 
"j%yT  ANKIND  being  originally  equals  in  the  order  of  creation,  the  equa- 
XVJL  ntv  could  only  be  deftroyed  by  fome  fubfequent  circumftance.  The 
diftinclions  of  rich  and  poor  may  in  a  great  meafure  be  accounted  for,  and 
that  without  having  recourfe  to  the  harm  ill-founding  names  of  oppreffion  and 
avarice.  Oppreffion  is  often  the  conference,  but  feldom  or  never  the  means  of 
riches  ;  and  though  avarice  will  preierve  a  man  from  being  ncceffitoufly  poor, 
it  generally  makes  him  too  timorous  to  be  wealthy. 

But  there  is  another  and  greater  diftindion,  for  which  no  truly  natural  or 
religious  reafon  can  be  affigned,  and  that  is,  the  diftinction  of  Men  into  Kings 
and  Subjects.  Male  and  female  are  the  diftinctions  of  nature — good  and  bad 
the  diftin&ions  of  Heaven  but  how  a  race  of  men  came  into  the  world  fo 
exalted  above  the  reft,  and  diftinguifhed  like  fome  new  fpecies,  is  worth  en- 
quiring into,  and  whether  they  are  the  means  of  happinefs  or  of  mifery  to 
mankind. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  according  to  the  fcripture  chronology,  there 
were  no  Kings ;  the  confequence  of  which  was,  there  were  no  wars  it  is  the 
pride  of  Kings  which  throws  mankind  into  confufion.  Holland,  without  a 
King,  hath  enjoyed  more  peace  for  this  laft  century,  than  any  of  the  Monarchi- 
cal governments  in  Europe.  Antiquity  favours  the  fame  remark  ;  for  the  qui- 
et and  rural  lives  of  thefirft  Patriarchs  hatha  happy  fomething  in  them,  which 
vanimes  away  when  we  come  to  the  hiftory  of  Jewifh  Royalty. 

Government  by  Kings  was  firft  introduced  into  the  world  by  the  Heathens, 
from  whom  the  children  of  Ifrael  copied  the  cyftom.  It  was  the  moft  profperous 
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invention  the  devil  ever  fet  on  foot  for  the  promotion  of  idolatry.  The  Hea- 
thens paid  divine  honors  to  their  deceafed  Kings,  and  the  Chriftian  world  hath 
improved  on  the  plan,  by  doing  the  fame  to  their  living  ones.  How  impious 
is  the  title  of  f acred  Majtfty%  applied  to  a  worm,  who  in  the  midft  of  his  fplen- 
dor  is  crumbling  into  duft ! 

As  the  exalting  one  man  fo  greatly  above  the  reft  cannot  be  juftified  on  the 
equal  rights  of  nature,  fo  neither  can  it  be  defended  on  the  authority  of  fcrip- 
ture ;  for  the  will  of  the  Almighty,  as  declared  by  Gideon  and  the  Prophec 
Samuel, exprefsly  difapproves  of  government  bv  Kings.  All  Anti-Monarchical 
parts  of  fcripture  have  been  very  fmoothly  gloffed  over  in  Monarchical  govern- 
ments, but  they  undoubtedly  merit  the  attention  of  countries  which  have  their 
governments  yet  to  form.  Render  unto  Ctefar  the  things  which  are  Csfar's"  is 
the  fcripture  do&rine  of  Courts,  yet  it  is  no  fupport  of  Monarchical  govern- 
ment ;  for  the  Jews  at  that  time  were  without  a  King,  and  in  a  ftate  of  vaffal- 
age  to  the  Romans.  f 

Near  three  thoufand  years  pafFed  away,  from  the  Mofaic  account  of  the  cre- 
ation, till  the  Jews,  under  a  national  delulion,  requefted  a  King.  Till  then, 
their  form  of  government  (except  in  extraordinary  cafes  where  the  Almighty 
interpofed)  was.  a  kind  of  Republic,  adminiftred  &y  a  judge  and  the  elders  of 
the  tribes.  Kings  they  had  none,  and  it  was  held  finful  to  acknowledge  any 
being  under  that  title  but  the  Lord  of  Hofts.  And  when  a  man  ferioully  re- 
flects on  the  idolatrous  homage  which  is  paid  to  the  perfons  of  Kings,  he  need 
not  wonder  that  the  Almighty,  ever  jealous  of  his  honor,  fnould  disapprove  cif 
a  form  of  government  which  fo  impioully  invades  the  prerogative  of  Heaven. 

Monarchy  is  ranked  in  fcripture  as  one  of  the  fins  of  the  Jews,  for  which  a 
curfe  in  referve  is  denounced  againft  them.  The  hiftory  of  that  tranfaction  is 
worth  attending  to. 

The  child)  en  of  Ifrael  being  oppreffed  by  the  Midianites,  Gideon  marched 
againft  them  with  a  fmall  army,  and  victory  through  the  divine  interpofitipn 
decided  in  his  favour.  The  Jews,  elate  with  fuccefs,  and  attributing  it  to  the 
generallhip  of  Gideon,  propofed  making  him  a  King,  faying,  "  Rule  thou  ever 
'*  «j,  thou  and  thy  fon,  and  thy  fotfs  fon."  Here  was  temptation  in  its  fulleft 
extent not  a  Kingdom  only,  bin  an  hereditary  one:  But  Gideon,  in  the  pi- 
ety of  his  foul,  replied,  14  I  will  not  rule  over  you>  neither  Jhall  my  Jon  rule  over 
yojt ;  the  Lord  shall  rule  over  you.'*  Words  need  not  be  more  explicit; 
GideAn  doth  not  decline  the  honor,  but  denieth  their  right  to  give  it ;  neither 
doth  he  compliment  them  with  invented  declarations  of  his  thanks,  but,  in  the 
p/Xnive  ftiie  of  a  Prophet,  charges  them  with  difaffe&ion  to  their  proper  So- 
vereign, the  King  or  Heaven. 

About  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  this,  they  fell  again  into  the  fame 
error.    The  hankering  which  the  Jews  had  for  the  idolatrous  cuftoms  of  the 
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Heathens,  is  fomething  exceedingly  unaccountable  ;  but  fo  it  was,  that  laying 
hold  of  the  mifconduct  of  Samuel's  two  fons,  who  were  entrufted  with  lome 
fecular  concerns,  they  came  in  an  abrupt  and  clamorous  manner  to  Samuel, 
faying,  <c  Behold  thou  art  old,  and  thy  fons  walk  not  in  thy  ways,  now  make  us  a 
"  King  to  judge  us,  like  all  the  other  nations."  And  here  wfl^annot  but  obferve 
that  their  motives  were  bad,  viz.  that  they  might  be  like  unto  other  nations, 
i.  e.  the  Heathens  whereas  their  true  glory  laid  in  being  as  much  unlike 
them  as  poffible.  "  But  the  thing  difpleafed  Samuel,  when  they  /aid  give  us  a 
"  King  to  judge  us  ;  and  Samuel  prayed  unto  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  /aid  unto 
Samuel,  hearken  unto  the  voice  of  the  people  in  all  that  they  fay  unto  thee,  for 
"  they  have  not  rejected  thee,  hut  they  have  rejefled  me,  that  I  should  not 
<c  reign  over  them.  According  ta  all  the  works  which  they  have  done,  finee  the 
*c  day  that  I  brought  them  up  out  of  Egypt  even  unto  this  day,  'wherewith  they 
"  have  forfaken  me,  and  ferved  other  Gods  j  fo  do  they  alfo  unto  thee.  Now 
"  therefore  hearken  unto  their  voice  ;  howheit,  protefl  folemnly  unte  them,  and Jheio 
m  them  the  manner  of  the  King  that  Jhall  reign  over  them,"  i.  e.  not  of  any  par- 
ticular King,  but  the  general  manner  of  the  Kings  of  the  Earth,  whom  Ilrael 
was  fo  eagerly  copying  after.  And  notwithftanding  the  great  diftance  of  time, 
and  difference  of  manners,  the  character  is  ftill  in  fafhion.  "  And  Samuel  told 
"  all  the  words  of  the  Lord  unto  the  people,  that  ajked  of  him  a  King.  And  he 
¥  faid  this  fhall  he  the  manner  of  the  King  that  Jhall  reign  over  you :  He  will  take  , 
"your  fons,  and  appoint  them  for  himfelf,  for  his  chariots  and  to  be  his  horfemen, 
*'  and  fome fliall  run  before  his  chariots.3*  (This  defcription  agrees  with  the  pre- 
fent  mode  of  impreffing  men.)  "  Andjve  will  appoint  him  captains  over  thoujands 
*6  and  captains  over  fifties,  and  will  fet  them  to  ear  his  ground,  and  to  reap  his 
<c  harveft,  and  to  make  his  injlruments  of  war,  and  inflruments  of  his  chari&ts. 
"  And  he  will  take  your  daughters  to  be  confeclionaries,  and  to  be  cooks,  and  to  be 
*c  bakers"  (This  defcribes  the  expence  and  luxury  as  well  as  the  oppreffion  of 
Kings.)  a  And  he  will  take  your  fields,  and  your  vineyards,  and  your  olive-yards, 
*c  even  the  beft  of  them,  and  give  them  to  his  fervants.  And  he  will  take  the  tenth 
*fc  of  your  feed,  and  of  your  vineyards,  and  give  them  to  his  officers  and  to  his  fer- 
"  vants"  (By  which  we  fee  that  bribery,  corruption,  and  favouritifm,  are  the 
landing  vices  of  Kings.)  *'  And  he  will  take  the  tenth  of  your  men  fervants,  and 
"your  maid  fervants,  and  your  goo  dliejl  young  men,  and  your  affes,  and  put  them 
*'  to  his  work  :  And  he  will  take  the  tenth  of  your  jheep,  and  ye  fhall  be  his  fer-  - 
*4  vants,  and  ye  fhall  cry  out  in  that  day  becaufe  of  your  King  which  ye  jhall  have 
sc  chofen,  and  the  Lord  will  not  hear  yow  in  that  day."  (This  accounts 
for  the  continuation  of  Monarchy  ;  neither  do  the  characters  of  a  few  good 
Kings,  which  have  lived  fince,  cither  fandtify  the  title,  or  blot  out  the  finful- 
nefs  of  the  origin ;  the  high  encomium  given  of  David  takes  no  notice  of  him 
officially  as  a  King,  but  only  as  a  Man  after  God's  own  heart.)    <'  Neverthelefs 
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H  the  people  refufed  to  obey  the  voice  of  Samuel,  and  they  [aid  nay  hut  we  will  have  a 
"  King  over  us,  that  we  may  be  like  all  the  nations,  and  that  our  King  may  judge  us, 
"  and  go  out  before  us  and  fight  our  battles."  Samuel  continued  to  realbn  with 
them,  but  to  no  purpofe ;  lie  let  before  them  their  ingratitude,  but  all  would 
not  avail,  and  Teeing  them  fully  bent  on  their  folly,  he  cried  out,  "  1  will  call 
f  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  Jhall  fend  thunder  and  rain  (which  then  was  a  punifh- 
*'  ment,  being  in  the  time  ot  wheat  harveft)  that  ye  may  perceive  and  fee  that 
^  your  wickednefs  is  great  which  you  have  done  in  the  fight  of  the  Lord,  in  asking 
Al  you  a  King.  So  Samuel  called  unto  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  fent  thunder  and 
*"  rain  that  day,  and  all  the  people  greatly  feared  the  Lord  and  Samuel.  Md  all 
"  the  people  jaid  unto  Samuel,  pray  for  thy  fervants  unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  that 
*'  we  die  not  ;  for  we  have  added  unto  our.  sins  this  evil,  to  ask  a 
**  King."  Thefe  portions  of  fcripture  are  dire  ft  and  pofitive.  1  hey  admit  of 
no  equivocal  conftruction.  That  the  Almighty  hath  here  entered  his  proteft 
againit  Monarchical  government  is  true,  or  the  fcripture  is  falfe.  And  a  man 
hath 'good  reafon  to  believe,  that  there  is  as  much  King-craft  as  Prieft-  craft 
in  with-holding  the  fcripture  fiom  the  public  in  Popifh  countries ;  for  Monar-* 
chy  in  every  inftance  is  the  Popery  of  Government. 

To  the  evil  of  Monarchy  we  have  added  that  of  Hereditary  Succefiion  ;  and 
as  the  firft  is  a  degradation  and  leffening  of  ourfelves,  fo  the  fecond,  claimed 
as  a  matter  of  right,  is  an  infult  and  impofition  on  pofterity.  For  all  men  being 
originally  equals,  no  one  by  birth  could  have  a  right  to  fet  up  his  own  family 
in  perpetual  preference  to  all  others  for  ever  ;  and  though  himfelf  might  deferve 
jome  decent  degree  of  honors  of  his  cotemporanes,  yet  his  delceadents  might 
be  far  too  unworthy  to  inherit  them.  One  of  the  ftrongeft  natural  proofs  of 
the  folly  of  hereditary  right  in  Kings  is,  that  nature  difapproves  it,  otherwife 
Ihe  would1  not  lb  frequently  turn  it  into  ridicule,  by -giving  mankind  an  Afs 
for  a  Lion. 

Secondly,  as  no  man  at  firft  could  poffefs  any  other  public  honors  than  were 
bellowed  upon  him,  fo  the  givers  of  thofe  honors  could  have  no  power  to  give 
away  'the  right  of  pofterity  and  though  they  might  fay  "  we  choofe  you  for 
our  head,"  they  could  not,  without  manifeft  tnjuftice  to  *heir  children,  fay 
that  "  your  children  and  your  children's  children  ihall  reign  over  curs  for 
ever-,"  becaufe  fuch  an  unwife,  unjuft,  unnatural  compact  might  (perhaps) 
in  the  next  fuccefiion,  put  them  under  the  government  of  a  rogue  or  a  fool, 
Moft  wife  men,  in  their  private  fentiments,  have  ever  treated  hereditary  right 
a  j/ig£&//li/,  "wnh  contempt ;  yet  it  was  one  of  thofe  evils,  which  when  once  eftablilhed  is 
*£/  not  eafiiy  removed  •,  many  fubmit  from  fear,  others  from  fuperftirjon,  and  the 

fi<&  ft&f4**  jxjore  powerful  part  fhares  with  the  King  the  plunder  of  the  reft. 
ll,W%4tw<*J^     This  is  fuppoiing  the  prefent  race  of  Kings  in  the  world  to  have  had  an  ho- 
norable origin ;  whereas  it*  is  more  than  probable,  that  could  wc  take  off  the 
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dark  covering  of  antiquity,  and  trace  them  to  their  firft  rife,  that  we  mould' 
find  the  firft  of  them  nothing  better  than  the  principal  Ruffian  of  fome  reftlefs. 
Gang,  whofe  favage  manners  or  pre-eminence  in  fubtilty  obtained  him  the  title 
of  Chief  among  Plunderers ;  and  who  by  increafing  in  power,  and  extending 
his  depredations,  overawed  the  quiet  and  defencelefs  to  purchafe  their  fafety 
by  frequent  contributions.  Yet  his  electors  could  have  no  ide«f  of  giving  here- 
ditary right  to  his  dependents,  becaufe  fuch  a  perpetual  exclufion  or  themfelves 
■was  incompatible  with  the  free  and  unreftrained  principles  they  profel- 
fed  to  live  by.  Wherefore  hereditary  fucceffion,  in  the  early  ages  of 
Monarchy,  could  not  take  place  as  a  matter  of  claim,  but  as  fome- 
thing  carnal  or  complimental  ;  but  as  few  or  no  records  were  extant  in 
thofe  days,  and  traditionary  hiftory  Huffed  with  fables,  it  was  very  eafyv 
after  the  lapfe  of  a  few  generations,  to  trump  up  fome  fnperftitious  tale,  con- 
veniently timed,  Mahomet-like,  to  cram  hereditary  right  down  the  throats  of 
the  vulgar.  Perhaps  the  diforders  which  threatened,  or  feemed  to  threaten,  on 
the  deceafe  of  a  leader,  and  the  choice  of  a  new  one  (for  elections  among  ruf-. 
fians  could  not  be  very  orderly)  induced  many  at  firft  to  favour  hereditary  pre- 
tentions ;  by  which  means  it  happened,  as  it  hath  happened  fince,  that  what  at 
firft  was  fubmitted  to  as  a  convenience,  was  afterwards  claimed  as  aright., 

England  fince  the  conqueft  hath  known  fome  few  good  Monarchs,  but 
groaned  beneath  a  much  larger  number  of  bad  ones ;  yet  no  man  in  his  lenfes 
can  fay,  that.their  claim  under  William  the  Conqueror  is  a  very  honorable  one. 
A  French  Baftard  landing  with  an  armed  banditti,  and  eftablifhing  himfelf 
King  of  England  againft  the  confent  of  the  natives,  is  in  plain  terms  a  very 
paltry  rafcally  original. — It  certainly  hath  no  divinity  in  it.  However  it  is 
needlefs  to  fpend  much  time  in  expofing  the  folly  of  hereditary  right;  if  there 
are  any  fo  weak  as  to  believe  it,  let  them  promilcuoufly  wormip  the  Afs  and  the 
Lion  and  welcome.  I  fhall  neither  copy  their  humility,  nor  difturb  their 
devotion. 

Yet  I  fhould  be  glad  to  afk  how  they  fuppofe  Kings  came  at  firft  ?  The 
queftion  admits  but  of  three  anfwers,  viz.  either  by  lot,  by  election,  or  by 
ufurpation.  If  the  firft  King  was  taken  by  lot,  it  eftablimes  a  precedent  for 
the  next,  which  excludes  hereditary  fucceffion.  Saul  was  by  lot,  yet  the  fuc- 
ceffion was  not  hereditary,  neither  does  it  appear  from  that  tranfaction  there 
was  any  intention  it  ever  mould.  If  the  firft  King  of  any  country  was  by  election, 
that  likewife  eftablifnes  a  precedent  for  the  next  %  for  to  fay,  that  the  right  of 
aH  future  generations  is  taken  away  by  the  act  of  the  firft  electors,  in  their 
choice  not  only  of  a  King,  but  of  a  family  of  Kings  for  ever,  hath  no  parallel 
in  or  out  of  fcripture  but  the  d.octrine  of  original  fin,  which  fuppofes  the  free- 
will of  all  men  loft  in  Adam  :  And  from  fuch  comparifon,  and  it  will  admit 
of  no  other,  hereditary  fuccefil^n  can  derive  no  glory.  For  as  in  Adam  all 
finned,  and  as  in  the  firft  electors  all  men  obeyed  ;  as  in  the  one  all  mankind 
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were  fubjected  to  Satan,  and  in  the  other  to  Sovereignty ;  as  our  innocence 
was  loft  in  the  firft,  and  our  authority  in  the  laft  and  as  both  difable  us  from 
reaffuming  fome  former  ftate  and  privilege,  it  unanfwerably  follows  that  ori- 
ginal fin  and  hereditary  fucceffion  are  parallels.  Dilhonorable  rank!  inglori- 
ous connexion  !  yet  the  moft  fubtile  fophift  cannot  produce  a  jufter  fimile. 

As  to  ufurpatton,  no  man  will  be  fo  hardy  as  to  defend  it and  that  William 
the  Conqueror  was  an  ufurper  is  a  fad  not  to  be  contradicted.  The  plain  truth 
is,  that  the  antiquity  of  Englifh  Monarchy  will  not  bear  looking  into. 

But  it  is  not  fo  much  the  abfurdity  as  the  evil  of  hereditary  fucceffion  which 
concerns  mankind.  Did  it  enfure  a  race  of  good  and  wife  men,  it  would  have 
the  feal  of  divine  authority  ;  but  as  it  opens  a  door  to  the  foolijh,  the  wicked^  and 
the  improper ',  it  hath  in  it  the  nature  of  oppreffion.  Men  who  look  upon  them- 
felves  born  to  reign,  and  others  to  obey,  foon  grow  infolent — [elected  from  the  * 
reft  of  mankind,  their  minds  are  eafily  poifoned  by  importance ;  and  the  world 
they  act  in  differs  fo  materially  from  the  world  at  large,  that  they  have  but 
little  opportunity  of  knowing  its  true  interefts,  and  when  they  fucceed  in  the 
government  are  frequently  the  moft  ignorant  and  unfit  of  any  throughout  the 
dominions. 

Another  evil  which  attends  hereditary  fucceffion  is,  that  the  throne  is  fub- 
ject  to  be  poffefied  by  a  minor  at  any  age ;  all  which  time  the  Regt-ncy  acting 
under  the  cover  of  a  King,  have  every  opportunity  and  inducement  to  betray 
their  truft.  The  fame  national  misfortune  happens  when  a  King,  worn  out  wixh 
age  and  infirmity,  enters  the  laft  ftage  of  human  weaknefs.  In  both  thefe 
cafes  the  public  becomes  a  prey  to  every  mifcreant,  who  can  tamper  fuccefs- 
fuily  with  the  follies  either  of  age  or  infancy. 

The  moft  plaufible  plea  which  hath  ever  been  offered  in  favour  of  hereditary 
fucceffion  is,  that  it  preferves  a  nation  from  civil  wars ;  and  were  this  true,  it 
would  be  weighty  •,  whereas  it  is  the  moft  barefaced  falfity  ever  impofed  upon 
mankind.  The  whole  hiftory  of  England  difowns  the  fact.  Thirty  Kings  and 
two  minors  have  reigned  in  that  diftracted  kingdom  fince  the  conqueft,  in 
which  time  there  have  been  (including  the  Revolution)  no  lefs  than  eight  civil 
wars  and  nineteen  rebellions.  Wherefore,  inftead  of  making  for  peace,  it 
makes  againft  it,  and  deftroys  the  very  foundation  it  feems  to  ftand  on. 

The  conteft  for  Monarchy  and  Succeffion  between  the  houfes  of  York  and 
Lancafter  laid  England  in  a  fcene  of  blood  for  many  years.  Twelve  pitched 
battles,  bcfides  fkirmilhes  and  fieges,  were  fought  between  Henry  and  Edward. 
Twice  was  Henry  prifoner  to  Edward,  who  in  his  turn  W2S  prifoner  to  Henry. 
And  fo  uncertain  is  the  fate  of  war  and  the  temper  of  a  nation,  when  nothing 
but  perfonal  matters  are  the  ground  of  a  quarrel,  that  Henry  was  taken  in 
triumph  from  a  prifon  to  a  palace,  and  Edward  obliged  to  fly  from  a  palace 
to  a  foreign  land  :  Yet  as  fudden  tranfitions  of  temper  are  feldom  lafting, 
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Henry  in  his  turn  was  driven  from  the  throne,  and  Edward  recalled  to  fucceed 
htoi  :  The  Parliament  always  following  the  ftrongeft  fide. 

This  conteft  began  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  fixth,  and  was  not  entirely 
extinguiffied  till  Henry  the  feventh,  in  whom  the  families  were  united ;  in- 
cluding a  period  of  67  years,  viz.  from  1422  to  1489. 

Inlhort,  Monarchy  andSucceffion  have  laid  (not  this  or  that  kingdom  only) 
but  the  World  in  blood  and  afhes.  It  is  a  form  of  government  which  the  word 
of  God  bears  teftimony  againft,  and  blood  will  attend  it. 

If  we  enquire  into  the  bufmefs  of  a  King,  we  mall  find  that  in  fome  countries 
th^y  have  none  and  after  faunterjng  away  their  lives  without  pleafure  tothem- 
felves  or  advantage  to  the  nation,  withdraw  from  the  fcene,  and  leave  their 
fucceffors  to  tread  the  fame  idle  round.  In  abfolute  Monarchies  the  whole 
weight  of  bufinefs  civil  and  military  lies  on  the  King;  the  children  of  Ifrael  in 
their  requeft  for  a  King  urged  this  plea,  "  that  he  may  judge  us,  and  go  out 
before  us  and  fight  our  battles."  But  in  countries  where  he  is  neither  a  judge 
nor  a  general,  as  in  England,  a  man  would  be  puzzled  to  know  what  is  his 
bufinefs. 

The  nearer  any  government  approaches  to  a  Republic,  the  lefs  bufinefs  there 
fs  for  a  King.  It  is  fomewhat  difficult  to  find  a  proper  name  for  the  government 
of  England.  Sir  William  Meredith  calls  it  a  Republic  ;  but  in  itsprefent  ftate 
it  is  unworthy  of  the  name,  becaufe  the  corrupt  influence  of  the  Crown,  by  y^t^r^  Ql 
having  all  the  places  in  its  difpoial,  hath  fo  effectually  fwallowed  up  the  power,  %/t^^rul/i^j 
and  eaten  out  the  virtue  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  (the  Republican  part  in 
the  conftitution)  that  the  government  of  England  is  nearly  as  Monarchical  as 
that  of  France  or  Spain.  Men  fall  out  with  names,  without'  underftanding 
them.  For  it  is  the  Republican  and  not  the  Mornarchical  part  of  the  conftitu- 
tion of  England  which  Englifhmen  glory  in,  viz.  the  liberty  of  choofing  an 
Houfe  of  Commons  from  out  of  their  own  body — and  it  is  eafy  to  fee  that 
when  Republican  virtue  fails,  flavery  enfues.  Why  is  the  conftitution  of  Eng- 
land fickly  ?  but  becaufe  Monarchy  hath  poifoned  the  Republic ;  the  Crown 
hath  engrolfed  the  Commons. 

In  England  a  King  hath  little  more  to  do  than  to  make  war  and  give  away 
places ;  which,  in  plain  terms,  is  to  impoverilh  the  nation,  and  fet  it  together 
by  the  ears.  A  pretty  bufinefs  indeed  for  a  man  to  be  allowed  eight  hundred 
thoufand  fterling  a  year  for,  and  worshipped  into  the  bargain  !  Of  more  worth 
is  one  honeft  man  to  fociety,  and  in  the  fight  of  God,  than  all  the  crowned 
Ruffians  that  ever  lived. 

Thoughts  on  the  prefent  State  of  American  Affairs. 

IN  the  following  pages  I  offer  nothing  more  than  fimple  facts,  plain  argu- 
ments, and  common  fenfe  :  And  have  no  other  preliminaries  to  fettle  with 
the  reader,  .than  that  he  will  divert  himfeif  of  prejudice  and  prepoffefTion,  and 
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fuffer  his  reafon  and  his  feelings  to  determine  for  themfelves :  That  he  will  put 
cnt  or  rather  that  he  will  not  put  off  the  true  character  of  a  man,  and  generoufly 

enlarge  his  views   beyond    the  prefent    day.  Volumes    have  been 

written  on  the  fubject  of  the  ftruggle  between  England  and  America. 
Men  of  all  ranks  have  embarked  in  the  controverly,  from  different  motives, 
and  with  various  defigns  •,  but  ail  have  been  ineffectual,  and  the  period  of  debate 
is  clofed.  Arms,  as  the  lad  refource,  decide  the  conteft;  the  appeal  was  the 
choice  of  the  King,  and  the  Continent  has  accepted  the  challenge. 

It  hath  been  reported  of  the  late  Mr.  Pelham  (who,  though  an  able  minifter, 
was  not  without  his  faults)  that  on  his  being  attacked  in  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons on  the  fcore  that  his  meafures  were  only  of  a  temporary  kind,  replied, 
"  they  will  laft  my  time"  Should  a  thought  fo  fatal  and  unmanly  poffefs  the 
Colonies  in  the  prefent  conteft,  the  name  of  anceftors  will  be  remembered  by 
future  generations  with  deteftation. 

The  fun  never  mined  on  a  caufe  of  greater  worth.  It  is  not  the  affair  of  a 
City,  a  County,  a  Province,  or  a  Kingdom  but  of  a  Continent — of  at  leaft  one 
eighth  part  of  the  habitable  Globe.  It  is  not  the  concern  of  a  day,  a  year,  or 
an  age  pofterity  are  virtually  involved  in  the  conteft,  and  will  be  more  or  lefs 
affected  even  to  the  end  of  time  by  the  proceedings  now.  Now  is  the  feed- 
time  of  Continental  union,  faith  and  honor.  The  leaft  fracture  now,  will  be 
like  a  name  engraved  with  the  point  of  a  pin  on  the  tender  rind  of  a  young 
oak  ;  the  wound  will  enlarge  with  the  tree,  and  pofterity  read  it  in  full  grown 
characters. 

By  referring  the  matter  from  argument  to  arms,  a  new  aera  for  politics  is 
ftruck,  anew  method  of  thinking  hath  arifen.  All  plans,  propofals,  &c.  prior  to 
the  19th  of  April,  i.  e.  to  the  commencement  of  hoftilities,  are  like  the  alma- 
nacks of  the  laft  year  ;  which,  though  proper  then,  are  fuperfeded  and  ufelefs 
now.  "Whatever  was  advanced  by  the  advocates  on  either  fide  of  the  queftion 
then,  terminated  in  one  and  the  fame  point,  viz.  a  union  with  Great-Britain  ; 
the  only  difference  between  the  parties  was  the  method  of  effecting  it ;  the  one 
propofmg  force,  the  other  friendlhip  ;  but  it  hath  fo  far  happened  that  the  firft 
hath  failed,  and  the  fecond  hath  withdrawn  her  influence. 

As  much  hath  been  faid  of  the  advantages  of  reconciliation,  which,  like  an 
agreeable  dream,  hath  palled  away  and  left  us  as  we  were,  it  is  but  right  that 
we  mould  examine  the  contrary  fide  of  the  argument,  and  enquire  into  fome 
of  the  many  material  injuries  which  thefe  Colonies  fuftain,  and  always  will 
luftain,  by  being  connected  with,  and  dependent  on,  Great-Britain  ;  to  exa- 
mine that  connexion  and  dependence,  On  the  principles  of  nature  and  common 
fenfe  ;  to  fee  what  we  have  to  truft  to  if  feparated,  and  what  we  are  to  expect 
if  dependent. 
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I  have  heard  it  afTerted  by  fome,  that  as  America  hath  flouriflied  under  her 
former  connexion  with  Great-Britain,  that  the  fame  connexion  is  neeeffary 

towards  her  future  happinefs,  and  will  always  have  the  fame  effect.  Nothing 

can  be  more  fallacious  than  this  kind  of  argument We  may  as  well  affcrt 
that  becaufe  a  child  harh  thrived  upon  milk,  that  it  is  never  to  have  meat  or 
that  the  firft  twenty  years  of  our  lives  is  to  become  a  precedent  for  the  next 
twenty.  But  even  this  is  admitting  more  than  is  true,  for  I  anfwer,  roundly, 
that  America  would  have  flourifhed  as  much,  and  probably  much  more,  had 
no  European  power  taken  any  notice  of  her.  The  commerce  by  which  me 
hath  enriched  herfelf  are  the  necefTaries  of  life,  and  will  always  have  a  market: 
while  eating  is  the  cuftom  of  Europe. 

But  fhe  hath  protected  us,  fay  fome.  That  fhe  hath  engrolTed  us  is  true, 
and  defended  the  Continent  at  our  expence  as  well  as  her  own  is  admitted; 
and  fhe  would  have  defended  Turkey  from  the  fame  motive,  viz.  the  fake  of 
trade  and  dominion. 

Alas !  we  have  been  long  led  away  by  ancient  prejudices,  and  made  large  facri- 
fices  to  fdperftition.  We  have  boafted  the  protection  of  Great-Britain,  without 
confidering  that  her  motive  was  intereft,  not  attachment ;  that  fhe  did  not  pro- 
tect us  from  our  enemies  on  our  account,  but  from  her  enemies  on  her  own  account, 
from  thofe  who  had  no  quarrel  againft  us  on  any  other  account,  and  who  will 
always  be  our  enemies  on  the  fame  account.  Let  Britain  wave  her  pretentions 
to  the  Continent,  or  the  Continent  throw  off  the  dependence,  and  we  mould  be 
at  peace  with  France  and  Spain,  were  they  at  war  with  Britain.  The  miferies 
of  Hanover  !aft  war  ought  to  warn  us  againft  connexions. 

It  hath  lately  been  aiTerted  in  Parliament,  that  the  Colonies  haye  no  relation 
to  each  other  but  through  the  Parent  Country,  i.  e.  that  Pennfylvania  and  the 
Jerfeys,  and  fo  on  for  the  reft,  are  filler  Colonies  by  the  way  of  England  ;  this 
is  certainly  a  very  round-about  way  of  proving  relationmip,  but  it  is  the  neareft 
and  only  true  way  of  proving  enemyfhip,  if  I  may  fo  call  it.  France  and 
Spain  never  were,  nor  perhaps  ever  will  be,  our  enemies  as  Americans,  but  as 
our  being  the  fuhjetls  of  Great-Britain. 

But  Britain  is  the  parent  country,  fay  fome.  Then  the  more  fhame  upon 
her  conduct.  Even  brutes  do  not  devour  their  young,  nor  favages  make  war 
upon  their  families ;  wherefore  the  afifertion,  if  true,  turns  to  her  reproach  : 
But  it  happens  not  to  be  true,  or  only  partly  fo,  and  the  phrafe,  parent  or  mo- 
ther country,  hath  been  jefuitically  adopted  by  the  King  and  his  parafires,  with 
a  low  papifYtcal  defign  of  gaining  an  unfair  bias  on  the  credulous  weaknefs  of 
our  minds.  Europe,  and  not  England,  is  the  parent  country  of  America. 
This  new  World  hath  been  the  afyium  for  the  persecuted  lovers  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty,  from  every  part  of  Europe.  Hither  have  they  fled,  not  from 
the  tender  embraces  of  the  mother,  but  from  the  cruelty  of  the  monfter  and 
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it  is  fo  far  true  of  England,  that  rhe  fame  tyranny  which  drove  the  fir  ft:  emi- 
grants from  home,  puriues  their  defcendents  ftill. 

In  this  extenfive  quarter  of  the  globe,  we  forget  the  narrow  limits  of  three 
hundred  and  fixty  miles  (the  extent  of  England)  and  carry  our  fnendfhip  on, 
a  larger  lcale  ;  we  claim  brotherhood  with  every  European  Chriftian,  and  tri- 
umph in  the  generofuy  of  the  fentiment. 

It  is  pleafant  to  obferve  by  what  regular  gradations  we  furmount  the  force  of 
local  prejudice,  as  we  enlarge  our  acquaintance  with  the  world.  A  man  born 
in  any  town  in  England,  divided  into  parifh.es,  will  naturally  aflbciate  molt 
with  his  fellow  parifhioners  (becaule  their  intererts  in  many  tales  will  be  com- 
mon) and  diftinguifh  him  by  the  name  of  neighbour  :  If  he  meet  him  but  a  few 
miles  from  home,  he  drops  the  narrow  idea  ot  a  ltreet,  and  falutes  him  by  the 
name  of  town/man:  If  he  travel  out  of  the  county,  and  meet  him  in  any  other, 
he  forgets  the  minor  divifions  of  ftreet  and  town,  and  calls  him  countryman,  i.  e. 
<ounty~man  :  But  if  in  their  foreign  excurfions  they  fliould  affociate  in  France, 
or  any  other  part  of  Europe,  their  local  remembrance  would  be  enlarged  into 
that  of  EngUJhmen.  And  by  ajuQ  parity  of  reaibning,  all  Europeans  .meeting 
in  America,  or  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe,  are  countrymen  for  England, 
Holland,  Germany,  or  Sweden,  when  compared  with  the  whole,  ftand  in  the 
fame  places  on  the  larger  fcale,  which  the  divifions  of  ftreet,.  town  and  county, 
do  on  the  fmaller  ones  ;  diftinctions  too  limited  for  Continental  minds  Not 
one  third  of  the  inhabitants,  even  of  this  province,  are  of  Englifh  defcent. 
Wherefore,  I  reprobate  the  phrafe  of  parent  or  mother  country  applied  ta 
England  only,  as  being  falfe,  felfifh,  narrow  and  ungenerous. 

But  admitting  that  we  were  all  of  Englifh  delcent,  what  does  it  amount  to  ? 
Nothing.  Britain  being  now  an  open  enemy,  extinguifhes  every  other  name 
and  title  ;  and  to  fay  that  reconciliation  is  our  duty,  is  truly  farcical.  The 
firft  King  of  England,  of  the  preient  line  (William  the  Conqueror)  was  a 
Frenchman,  and  halt  the  Peers  of  England  are  defcendents  from  the  lame 
country  ;  wherefore,  by  the  fame  method  of  reafoning,  England  ought  to  be. 
governed  by  France. 

Much  hath  been  faid  of  the  united  ftrength  of  Britain  and  the  Colonies; 
that  in  conjunction,  they  might  bid  defiance  to  the  world  But  this  is  mere 
prelumption  •,  the  fate  of  war  is  uncertain,  neithei  do  the  exprt fiions  mean  any, 
thing,  for  this  Continent  would  never  fuffer  itlelf  to  be  drained  of  inhabitants,, 
to  fupport  the  Britifh  arms  in  either  Afia,  Africa,  or  Europe. 

Befldes,  what  have  we  to  do  with  fetting  the  world  at  defiance  ?  Our  plan  is. 
commerce,  and  that  well  attended  to,  will  fecure  us  the  peace  and  friendfhip 
of  all  Europe,  becuife  it  is  the  intereft  of  all  Europe  to  have  America  a  free 
port.    Her  trade  will  always  be  a  protection 3  and  her  barrennefs  of  gold  and 
•:  viil  fecure  her.  from  invaders, 
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I  challenge  the  warmeft  advocate  for  reconciliation,  to  mew  a  fingle  ad- 
-vantage  that  this  Conttn<  can  reap,  by  being  connected  with  Great  Britain. 
I  repeat  the  challenge,  ;:^gle  advantage  is  derived.    Our  corn  will  fetch 

its  price  in  ar  ope,  and  our  imported  goods  muft  be  paid  for, 

buy  them  wh    »  v  < 

But  the  ir.j  ;s  and  di  advahta^  *s  we  fuftain  by  that  connexion,  are  without 
number,  and  our  duty  to  manki  i  at  laige,  as  well  as  to  ourfelves,  inftruft  us 
to  renounce  the  alliance  becaufe  any  fubmiiTion  to,  or  dependence  on,  Great- 
Britain,  tends  directly  to  involve  this  Continent  in  European  wars  and  quarrels. 
As  Europe  is  our  market  tor  trade,  we  ought  to  form  no  political  connexion 
with  any  part  of  it.  *Tis  the  true  interell  of  America,  to  fteer  clear  of  Euro- 
pean contentions,  which  Hie  never  can  do,  while  by  her  dependence  on  Britain 
ihe  is  ma.le  the  make- weight  in  the  fcale  of  Britim  politics. 

Europe  is  too  thickly  planted  with  kingdoms  to  be  long  at  peace,  and  when- 
ever a  war  breaks  out  between  England  and  any  foreign  power,  the  trade  of 
America  goes  to  ruin,  becaufe  of  our  connexion  with  Britain.  The  next  war 
may  not  turn  out  like  the  laft,  and  mould  it  not,  the  advocates  for  reconcilia- 
tion now,  will  be  wiming  for  feparation  then,  becaufe  neutrality  in  that  cafe 
would  be  a  fafer  convoy  than  a  man  of  war.  Every  thing  that  is  right  or 
reafonable  pleads  for  feparation.  The  blood  of  the  (lain,  the  weeping  voice 
of  nature  cries,  'tis  time  to  part.  Even  the  diftance  at  which  the  Almighty- 
hath  placed  England  and  America,  is  a  ftrong  and  natural  proof,  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  one  over  the  other  was  never  the  defign  of  heaven.  The  time 
likewlfe  at  which  the  Continent  was  difcovered,  adds  weight  to  the  argument, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  peopled  encreafes  the  force  of  it. — The  refor- 
mation was  preceded  by  the  difcovery  of  America  ;  as  if  the  Almighty  gra- 
cioufly  meant  to  open  a  fanfluary  to  the  perfecuted  in  future  years,  when  home 
ihould  afford  neither  friendfhip  nor  fafety. 

The  authority  of  Great-Britain  over  this  Continent  is  a  form  of  government 
which  fooner  or  later  mud  have  an  end  :  And  aferious  mind  can  draw  no  true 
pieafure  by  looking  forward,  under  the  painful  and  pofitive  conviction,  thac 
what  he  calls  "  the  prefent  conftitution,"  is  merely  temporary.  As  parents, 
we  can  have- no  joy,  knowing  that  this  government  is  not  fufBciently  lading  to 
enfure  any  thing  which  we  may  bequeath  to  pofterity  :  And  by  a  plain  method 
of  argument,  as  we  are  running  the  next  generation  into  debt,  we  ought  to  do 
the  work  of  it,  otherwife  we  ufe  them  meanly  and  pitifully.  In  order  to  dif- 
cover  the  line  of  our  duty  rightly,  we  mould  take  our  children  in  our  hand,  and 
fix  our  ftation  a  few  years  farther  into  life ;  that  eminence  will  prefent  a  profpect, 
which  a  few  prefent  fears  and '.prejudices  conceal  from  our  fight. 

Though  I  would  carefully  avoid  giving  unneceffary  oifence,  yet  I  am  in- 
clined to  beiievep  that  all  thofe  who  efpoufe  the  doctrine  of  reconciliation,  may 
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be  included  within  the  following  defcriptions.  Interefted  men  who  are  not  to 
be  trufted,  weak  men  who  cannot  fee,  prejudiced  men  who  will  not  fee,  and  a 
certain  fett  of  moderate  men  who  think  better  of"  the  European  world  than  it  de- 
ferves  ;  and  this  laft  clafs,  by  an  ill-judged  deliberation,  will  be  the  caufe  of 
more  calamities  to  this  Cominen-r,  than  all  the  other  three. 

It  id  the  good  fortune  of  many  to  live  diftant  from  the  fcehc  of  prefent  for- 
ro\v  the  evil  is  not  fufficiently  brought  to  their  doors  to  make  th  m  fed  the 
precarioufnefs  with  which  all  American  property  is  poffefled.  But  let  our  ima- 
ginations tranfyort  us  for  a  fe  v  moments  to  Bofton  ;  that  feat  of  wretchednefs 
will  teach  us  wil'dom,  and  inftruct  us  for  ever  to  renounce  a  power  in  whom 
we  can  have  no  truft.  The  inhabitants  of  that  unfortunate  city,  who  but  a  few 
months  ago  were  in  cafe  and  affluence,  have  now  no  other  alternative  than  to 
flay  and  fiarve,  or  turn  out  to  beg.  Endangered  by  the  fire  of  their  friends  if 
they  continue  wkhin  the  city,  and  plundered  by  government  if  they  leave  it. 
In  their  prefent  condition  they  are  prifoners^  without  the  hope  of  redemption, 
and  in  a  general  attack  for  their  relief,  they  would  be  expoled  to  the  fury  of 
both  armies. 

Men  f  paflive  tempers  look  fomewhat  lightly  over  the  offences  of  Britain, 
and  iiil!  hoping  for  the"  bed,  are  apt  to  call  out,  tk  come,  come,  we  Jhall  befriends 
M  again  f ,7  ail  this"  But  examine  the  paffions  and  feelings  or mankind  :  Bring 
the  doctrine  of  reconciliation  to  the  touchftone  of  nature,  and  then  tell  me, 
whrther  you  can  hereafter  love,  honor,  and  faithfully  fcrve,  the  power  that  hath 
carried  fire  and  fword  into  your  land  ?  If  you  cannot  do  all  thefe,  then  are  you 
only  deceiving  yourfelves,and  by  your  delay  bringing  ruinupon  pofterity.  Your 
future  connexion  with  Britain,  whom  you  can  neither  love  nor  honor,  will  be 
forced  and  unnatural,  and  being  formed  only  on  the  plan  of  prefent  convenience, 
v/ill  in  a  little  time  fall  into  a  relapfe  more  wretched  than  the  firft.  But  if  you 
fay,  you  can  ftill  pats  the  violations  over,  than  I  afk,  hath  your  houfe  been  burnt  ? 
"Hath  your  property  been  deftroyed  before  your  face  ?  Are  your  wife  and  chil- 
dren deftiture  of  a  bed  to  lie  on,  or  bread  to  live  on  ?  Have  you  loft  a  parent  or 
a  child  by  their  hands,  and  yourfelf  the  ruined  and  wretched  furvivor  ?  If  you 
have  not,  then  are  you  net  a  judge  of  thole  who  have.  But  if  you  have,  and 
ftill  can  (hake  hands  with  the  murderers,  then  are  you  unworthy  the  name  of 
hufband,  father,  friend,  or  lover,  and  whatever  may  be  your  rank  or  title  in 
life,  you  have  the  heart  of  a  coward,  and  the  fpirit  of  a  fycophant. 

This  is  not  inflaming  or  exaggerating  matters,  but  trying  them  by  thofe 
feelings  and  affections  which  nature  juftifies,  and  without  which,  we  fhould  be 
incapable  of  difcharging  the  facial  duties  of  life,  or  enjoying  the  felicities  of  it. 
I  mean  not  to  exhibit  horror  for  the  purpofe  of  provoking  revenge,  but  to 
awaken  us  from  fatal  and  unmanly  (lumbers,  that  we  may  purfue  determinately 
Ibnie  iixed  object.    It  is  not  in  the  power  of  England  or  of  Europe  to  conquer 
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America,  if  fhe  doth  not  conquer  herfelf  by  delay  and  timidity.  The  prefent 
•winter  is  worth  an  age  if  rightly  employed,  but  if  loft  or  neglected,  the  whole 
Continent  will  partake  of  the  misfortune  ;  and  there  is  no  punifhment  which 
that  man  doth  not  deferve,  be  he  who,  or  what,  or  where  he  will,  that  may  be 
the  means  of  facnficing  a  feafon  fo  precious  and  ufeful. 

It  is  repugnant  to  reafon,  to  the  univerfal  order  of  things,  to  all  examples 
from  former  ages,  to  fuppofe  that  this  Continent  can  long  remain  fubject  to  any 
external  power.  The  moft  fanguine  in  Britain  doth  not  think  fo.  The  utmcft 
itretch  of  human  wifdom  cannot,  at  this  time,  compafs  a  plan  fhort  of  repara- 
tion, which  can  promifc  the  Continent  even  a  year's  fecurity.  Reconciliation, 
is  now  a  fallacious  dream.  Nature  hath  delerted  the  connexion,  and  art 
cannot  fupply  her  place.  For,  as  Milton  wifely  express,  44  never  can  true 
reconcilement  grow,  where  wounds  of  deadly  hate  have  pierced  fo  deep." 

Everv  quiet  method  for  peace  hath  been  ineffectual.  Our  prayers  have 
been  rejected  with  difdain  and  hath  tended  to  convince  us,  that  nothing  flat- 
ters vanity  or  confirms  obilinacy  in  Kings  more  than  repeated  petitioning — - 
and  nothing  hath  contributed  mure,  than  that  very  meafure,  to  make  the  Kings 
of  Europe  abfoiute.  Witnefs  Denmark  and  Sweden.  Wherefore,  fince  no- 
thing but  blows  will  do,  for  God's  fake  let  us  come  to  a  final  feparation,  and 
not  leave  the  riext  generation  to  be  cutting  throats,  under  the  violated,  unmean- 
ing names  of  parent  and  child. 

To  fay  they  will  never  attempt  it  again  is  idle  and  vifionary;  we  thought 
fo  at  the  repeal  of  the  ftamp-ad,  yet  a  year  or  two  undeceived  us  as  well  may 
we  fuppofe  that  nations  which  have  been  once  defeated  will  never  renew  the 
quarrel. 

As  to  government  matters,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  Britain  to  do  this  Con- 
tinent juftice  :  I  he  bufmefs  of  it  will  foon  be  too  weighty  and  intricate  to  be 
managed  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  convenience,  by  a  power  fo  dift ant  from 
us,  and  fo  very  ignorant  of  us ;  for  if  they  cannot  conquer  us,  they  cannot 
govern  us.  To  be  always  running  three  or  four  thoufand  miles  with  a  tale  or 
a  petition,  waiting  four  or  five  months  for  an  anfwer,  which  when  obtained 
requires  five  or  fix  more  to  explain  it  in,  will  in  a  few  years  be  looked  upon  as 
folly  and  childiflinefs. — There  was  a  time  when  it  was  proper,  and  there  is  a 
proper  time  for  it  to  ceafe. 

Small  iflands,  not  capable  of  protecting  themfelves,  are  the  proper  objects 
for  government  to  take  under  their  care  •,  but  there  is  fomething  very  abiurd, 
in  fuppofing  a  Continent  to  be  perpetually  governed  by  an  ifland.  In  no 
inflance  hath  nature  made  the  fatellite  larger  than  its  primary  planet,  and  as 
England  and  America  with  refpect  to  each  other  reverfes  the  common  order 
of  nature,  it  is  evident  they  belong  to  different  fyftems.  England  to  Europe  : 
America  to  itfelf. 
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I  am  not  induced  by  motives  of  pride,  party  or  refentment,  to  efpoufe  the 
doctrine  of  reparation  and  independence  ;  I  am  clearly,  pofitively,  and  co  i- 
icientioufly  perfuaded  that  it  is  the  true  intereft  of  this  Continent  to  be  fo;  that 
every  thing  fhort  of  that  is  mere  patchwork  ;  that  it  can  afford  no  lading  feli- 
city, that  it  is  leaving  the  fword  to  our  children,  and  fhrinking  back  at  a 
time  when  a  little  more,  a  little  farther,  would  have  rendeied  this  Continent  the 
glory  ot  the  earth. 

As  B-itain  hath  not  manifefted  the  lead  inclination  towards  a  compromife, 
•we  may  be  allured  that  no  terms  can  be  obtained  worthy  the  acceptance  of  the 
Continent,  or  any  ways  equal  to  the  expence  of  blood  and  treaiure  we  have 
been  already  put  to. 

The  object  contended  for,  ought  always  to  bear  fome  juft  proportion  to  the 
expence.  The  removal  of  North,  or  the  whole  deteftable  juf  to,  is  a  matter 
unworthy  the  millions  we  have  expended..  A  temporary  ftoppage  ot  trade 
-was  an  inconvenience,  which  would  hate  fufficiently  balanced  the  repeal*  of 
all  the  a<fts  complained  of,  had  fuch  repeals  been  obtained ;  but  if  the  whole 
Continent  muft  take  up  arms,  if  every  man  muft  be  a  foldier,  it  is  fcarcely 
worth  our  while  to  fight  againft  a  contemptible  miniftry  only.  Dearly,  dearly 
do  we  pay  for  the  repeal  of  the  ads,  if  that  is  all  we  fight  for;  for  in  a  juft 
eftimation,  it  is  as  great  a  folly  to  pay  a  Bunker-hill  price  for  law  as  for  land. 
As  I  have  always  considered  the  independency  of  this  Continent  as  an  event 
which  fooneror  later  muft  arrive,  fo  from  the  late  rapid  progrefs  of  the  Con- 
tinent to  maturity,  the  event  could  not  be  far  of:  Wherefore,  on  the  breaking 
out  of  hoftilities,  it.  was  not  worth  the  while  to  have  difputed  a  matter,  which 
time  would  have  finally  redrefied,  unlefs  we  meant  to  be  in  earned:  ;  otherwife 
it  is  like  wafting  an  eftate  on  a  luitat  law,  to  regulate  the  trefpaflfes  of  a  tenant, 
whofe  leafe  is  juft  expiring.  No  man  was  a  warmer  wifher  for  reconciliation 
than  myfeif,  before  the  fatal  19th  of  April,  1775,  but  the  moment  the  event  of 
that  day  was  made  known,  I  rejected  the  hardened,  fullen-tempered  Pharoah 
of  England  for  ever;  and  difdain  the  wretch,  that  with  the  pretended  title  of 
Father,  of  his  People,  can  unfeelingly  hear  of  their  (laughter,  and  compoledly 
flcep  with  their  blood  upon  his  foul. 

But  admitting  that  matters  were  now  made  up,  what  would  be  the  event  ? 
I  anfwer,  the  ruin  of  the  Continent.    And  that  for  fcveral  reafons.  . 

Firjl. — The  powers  of  governing  ftill  remaining  in  the  hands  of  t-he  King,  he 
w'l!  have  a  negative  over  the  whole  legiflation  of  this  Continent :  And  as  he 
hath  fhewn  himfclf  fuch  an  inveterate  enemy  to  liberty,  and  difcovered  fuch  a 
thirft  for  arbitrary  power,  is  he,  or  is  he  not,  a  proper  man  to  fay  to  thefe  Colo- 
nies, "  you  fo  ri  make  no  laws  but  what  I p leafe  ?"  And  is  there  anyinhabicanr.  in 
America  fo  ignorant  as  not  to  know,  that  according  to  what  is  cal'ed  the  preftnt 
conjlitmion.  that  this  Continent  can  make  no  laws  but  what  the  King  gives  leave 
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to  5  and  is  there  any  man  fo  unwife,  as  not  to  fee,  that  (confidering  what  has 
happened)  he  will  fufrer  no  laws  to  be  made  here,  but  fuch  as  futt  his  purpofe  ? 
"We  may  be  as  effectually  enflaved  by  the  want  of  laws  in  America,  as  by  fub- 
mittmg  to  laws  made  for  us  in  England.  After  matters  are  made  up  (as  it  is 
called)  can  there  be  any  doubt,  but  the  whole  power  of  the  crown  will  be 
exericd  to  keep  this  Continent  as  low  and  humble  as  poffible  ?  Inflead  of  going 
forward,  we  ihall  go  backward,  or  be  perpetually  quarrelling,  or  ridiculoufly 
petitioning. — We  are  already  greater  than  the  King  wifhes  us  tv.v  be,  and  will 
he  nwt  hereaiter  endeavour  to  make  us  lefs  ?  To  bring  the  matter  to  one 
point,  is  the  power  who  is  jealous  of  our  profperity,  a  proper  power  to  govern 
us  ?  Whoever  fays  No  to  this  queftion  is  an  Independent,  for  independency 
means  no  more  than  whether  we  mall  make  our  own  laws,  or  whether  the 
King,  the  greateft  enemy  this  Continent  hath,  or  can  have,  (hall  tell  us  "  there 
fhall  be  no  laws  but  fuch  as  I  like." 

But  the  King  you  will  lay  hath  a  negative  in  England  ;  the  people  there  can 
make  no,  laws  without  his  confent.  In  point  of  right  and  good  order,  there  is 
fomething  very  ridiculous,  that  a  youth  of  t went) -one  (which  hath  often  hap- 
pened) mail  fay  to  fix  millions  of  people,  older  and  wiler  than  hi  oriel?,  "  I  for- 
bid this  or  that  ad  of  yours  to  be  law."  But  in  this  place  I  decline  this  fort  of 
reply,  though  I  will  never  ceafe  to  expofe  the  abfurdity  of  it,  and  only  anfwer, 
that  England  being  the  King's  refidence,  and  America  not  fo,  makes  quite 
another  cafe.  The  King's  negative  here  is  ten  times  more  dangerous  and 
fatal  than  it  can  be  in  England,  for  there  he  will  fcarcely  refufe  his  confent  to 
a  bill  for  putting  England  mto  as  ftrong  a  ftate  of  defence  as  poffible,  and  here 
he  would  never  iuffer  fuch  a  bill  to  be  pafTed. 

America  is  only  a  fecondary  object  in  the  fyftem  of  Britiffi  politics,  England 
confults  the  good  of  this  country  no  farther  than  it  anlwers  her  own  purpofe. 
Wherefore  her  own  intereft  leads  her  to  fupprefs  the  growth  of  ours,  in  every 
cafe  which  doth  not  promote  her  advantage,  or  in  the  leafc  interferes  with  it, 
A  pretty  (late  we  mould  foon  be  in,  under  fuch  a  lecond-hand  government, 
co  fidering  what  has  happened  !  Men  do  not  change  from  enemies  to  friendb 
by  the  alteration  of  a  name  :  And  in  order  to  fhew  that  reconciliation  now  is  a 
dangerous  doctrine.  I  affirm,  that  it  wou-d  be  policy  in  the  King  at  this  time  to 
repeal  the  atls,  for  the  fake  of  remfiatvig  himjelf  in  the  government  of  the  Pro- 
vinces ;  in  order  ihat  he  may  accomplish  by  craft  and  subtilty,  in  the 

LONG  RUN,  WHAT  HE  CANNOT  DO  BY    FORCE  AT>  D-  VIOLENCE  IN  THE  SHORT  ONE. 

Reconciliation  and  ruin  are  nearly  related. 

Secondly. — That  as  even  the  beft  teims  which  we  can  expect  to  obtain,  cam1 
amount  to  no  more  than  a  temporary  expedient,  or  a  kind  of  government  by 
guardianfliip,  whr  h  can  laft  no  longer  than  till  the  Colonies  come  of  age,  fo 
the  general  face  and  ftate  of  things  in  the  interim  will  be  imleit.led  and  un pro- 
mi  fin  g  : 
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mifing  :  Emigrants  of  property  will  not  choofe  to  come  to  a  country  whofc 
form  of  government  hangs  but  by  a  thread,  and  who  is  every  day  tottering 
on  the  brink  of  commotion  and  dtfburbance :  And  numbers  of  the  prefent 
inhabitants  would  lay  hold  of  the  interval  to  difpofe  of  their  effects,  and  quit 
the  Continent. 

But  the  mod  powerful  of  all  arguments  is.,  that  nothing  but  independence, 
3.  e.  a  Continental  form  of  government,  can  keep  the  peace  of  the  Continent, 
and  preferve  it  inviolate  from  civil  wars.  I  dread  the  event  of  a  reconciliation 
with  Britain  now,  as  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  it  will  be  followed  by  a 
revolt  fome where  or  other,  the  conlequences  of  which  may  be  far  more  fatal 
than  all  the  malice  of  Britain. 

Thoufands  are  already  ruined  by  Britifh  barbarity  :  Thoufands  more  will 
probably  fuffer  the  fame  fate.  Thofe  men  have  other  feelings  than  us  who 
have  nothing  fuffered.  All  they  new  poffefs  is  liberty,  what  they  before  enjoy- 
ed is  facrifteed  to  its  fervice,  and  having  nothing  more  to  lole,  they  difdairt 
fubmiffion.  Befides,  the  general  temper  of  the  Colonies  towards  a  Britim  go- 
vernment will  be  like  that  of  a  youth,  who  is  nearly  out  of  his  time  ;  they 
•will  care  very  little  about  her  :  And  a  government  which  cannot  preferve  the 
peace,  is  no  government  at  all,  and  in  that  cafe  we  pay  our  money  for  nothing  ; 
and  pray  what  is  it  that  Britain  can  do,  whofe  power  will  be  wholly  on  paper, 
fhould  a  civil  tumult  break  out  the  very  day  after  reconciliation  ?  I  have  heard 
fome  men  fay,  many  of  whom  I  believe  fpoke  without  thinking,  that  they 
dreaded  an  independence,  fearing  that  it  would  produce  civil  wars :  It  is  but 
feldom  that  our  fir  It  thoughts  are  truly,,  correct,  and  that  is  the  cafe  here;  for 
there  are  ten  times  more  to  dread  from  a  patched  up  connexion,  than  from 
independence.  I  make  the  fufferers  cale  my  own,  and  I  proteft,  that  were  I 
driven  from  houfe  and  home,  my  property  deftroyed,  and  my  circumftances 
ruined,  that  as  a  man  fenfible  of  injuries,  I  could  never  relim  the  doctrine  of 
reconciliation,  or  confider  myfelf  bound  thereby. 

The  Colonies  have  manifefted  fuch  a  fpirit  of  good  order  and  obedience  to 
Continental  government,  as  is  fuflicient  to  make  every  reasonable  penon  eafy 
and  happy  on  that  head.  No  man  can  afilgn  the  leafr,  pretence  for  his  fears, 
on  any  other  grounds,  than  fuch  as  are  truly  childifh  and  ridiculous,  viz.  that 
one  Colony  will  be  ftriving  for  luperiority  over  another. 

Where  there  are  no  diitin&ions,  there  can  be  no  fuperiority  •,  perfect  equa- 
lity affords  no  temptation.  The  republics  of  Europe  are  all  t'and  we  may  fay 
always)  in  peace.  Holland  and  Swifferland  are  without  wars,  foreign  or 
domeftic  :  Monarchical  governments,  it  is  true,  are  never  long  at  reft  ;  the 
Crown  itfelf  is  a  temptation  to  enterprifwg  ruffians  at  home  -,  and  that  degree 
m  pride  and  infolence  ever  attendant  on  regal  authority,  fwells  into  a  rupture 
with  foreign  powers,,  in  inftances,  where  a  republican  government,  by  being 
formed  on  more  natural  principles,  would  negotiate  the  miitake. 

If 
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If  there  is  any  true  caufe  for  fear,  impeding  independence,  it  is  beeaufe  no  r>L,n 
*s  yet  lard  down.  < Men  do  not  lee  their  way  out— Wherefore,  as  an  oue:fm<A:M 
that  bufinefs,  I  offer  the  following-hints,  at  the  <anie  time  modeflriy  affirttifo*  th 


ter. — Let  the  AfTcmblies  be  annual,  with  a  President  only.  The  reprefentation  more 
equal.  Their  bufinefs  wholly  domeftic,  and  fubject  to  the  authority  of  a  Contintrv;  ■■! 
Congrefs. — Let  each  Colony  be  divided  into  fix,  eight  or  ten  convenient  diftricls, 
each  diftricl:  to  fend  a  proper  number  of  Delegates  to  Congrefs,  fo  that  each  Colony 
fend  at  leaft  thirty.  The  whole  number  in  Congrefs  will  be  at  lead  390.  Each 
Congrefs  to  fit  and  to  chocfe  a  Prefident  by  the  following  method. 

When  the  Delegates  are  met,  let  a  Colony  be  taken  from  the  whole  thirteen  Colo- 
nies by  lot,  after  which  let  the  whole  Congrefs  choole  (by  ballot)  a  Prefident  from 
out  of  the  Delegates  of  that  Province.  In  the  next  Congrefs  let  a  Colony  be  taken 
by  lot  from  twelve  only,  omitting  that  Colony  from  which  the  Prefident  was  taken 
in  the  former  Congrefs,  and  fo  proceeding  on  till  the  whole  thirteen  mall  have  had 
their  proper  rotation.  And  in  order  that  nothing  may  pafs  into  a  law  but  what  is 
fatisfa&orily  juft,  not  lefs  than  three  fifths  of  the  Congrefs  to  be  called  a  majority.  He 
that  will  promote  difcord  under  a  government  fo  equally  formed  as  this,  would 
have  joined  Lucifer  in  his  revolt. — -But  as  there  is  a  peculiar  delicacy  from- whom,  or 
in  what  manner,  this  bufinefs  muft  fiilf.  arife,  and  as  itfeems  molt  agreeable  and 
confident,  that  it  mould  come  from  fome  intermediate  body  between  the  governed 
and  governors,  that  is,  between  the  Congrefs  and  the  people,  let  a  Continental 
Conference  be  held  in  the  following  manner,  and  for  the  following  purpofe. 

A  committee  of  twenty-fix  members  of  the  Congrefs,  viz.  two  for  each  Co^ny  ; 
two  members  from  each  Houfe  of  Affembly,  or  Provincial  Convention  y  and  five 
Reprefentatives  of  the  people  at  large,  to  be  chofen  in  the  capital  city  or  town  of 
each  Province,  for  and  in  behalf  of  the  whole  Province,  by  as  many  qualified  vot- 
ers as  (hall  think  proper  to  attend  from  ah1  parts  of  the  Province  for  that  purpofe  j 
or,  if  more  convenient,  the  Reprefentatives  may  be  chofen  in  two  or  three  of  the 
moft  populous  parts  thereof.  In  this  Conference,  thus  affembled,  will  be  united 
the  two  grand  principles  of  bufinefs,  knowledge  and  power.  The  members  of  Con- 
grefs, Affembl.ies  or  Conventions,  by  having  had  experience  in  national  concerns, 
will  be  able  and  ufeful  counfellors,  and  the  whole,  by  being  impowered  by  the 
people,  will  have  a  truly  legal  authority. 

The  conferring  members  being  met,  let  their  bufinefs  be  to  frame  a  Continent* 
al  Charter,  or  Charter  of  the  United  Colonies  (anfwering  to  what  is  called  the 
Magna  Charta  of  England)  fixing  the  nurriber  and  manner  of  chooiing  members  of 
Congrefs,  members  of  Affembly,  with  their  date  of  fitting,  and  drawing  the  line 
of  bufinefs  and  jurisdiction  between  them  :  (Always  remembering,  that  our  ftrength 
and  happinefs  is  Continental,  not  Provincial.)    Securing  freedom  and  property  to 
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all  men,  and  above  all  things  the  free  exercife  of  religion,  according  to  the  dilates 
of  confeience  ;  with  fuch  other  matters  as  is  necefiary  for  a  charter  to  contain.  Im- 
mediately afcer  which  the  laid  Conference  to  diffolve,  and  the  bodies  whi-ch  fhall  be 
chofen  conformable  to  the  faid  Charter,  to  be  the  Legiflators  and  Governors  of  this 
Continent,  for  the  time  being    whole  peace  and  happinefs  may  God  preferve.  Amen, 

Should  any  body  of  men  be  hereafter  delegated  for  this  or  fome  fimilar  purpofe, 
1  offer  them  the  following  extract  from  that  wife  obferver  on  governments,  Dra- 
gon etti.  "  The  faience,"  fays  he,  "  of  the  politician  confifts  in  fixing  the  true 
*'  point  of  happinefs  and  freedom.  Thofe  men  would  deferve  the  gratitude  of  ages, 
44  who  fhould  difcover  a  mode  of  government  that  contained  the  gieateft  fum  of  m- 
*«  dividual  happinefs,  with  the  leaft  national  expence." 

Dragons tti  on  Virtue  and  Rewards. 

But  where  fays  fome  is  the  King  of  America  ?  I'll  tell  you,  friend,  he  reigns 
above  and  doth  not  make  havoc  of  mankind,  like  the  Royal  Brute  of  Great-Bri- 
tain. Yet  that  we  may  not  appear  to  be  defective  even  in  earthly  honors,  let  a  day 
be  folemnly  let  apart  for  proclaiming  the  Chatter  ;  let  it  be  brought  forth  placed  on 
the  Divine  Law,  the  Word  of  God  let  a  crown  be  placed  thereon,  by  which  the 
"World  may  know,  that  fo  far  as  we  approve  of  Monarchy,  that  in  /America  the 
Law  is  King.  For  as  in  abfolute  governments  the  King  is  Law,  lo  in  free  countries 
the  Law  ought  to  be  King-,  a.  d  there  ought  to  be  no  other.  But  left  an]  ill  ufe 
fhould  afterwards  ar  fe,  let  the  crown  at  the  conclufien  or  the  ceremony  be  demo- 
lilhed,  and  fcattered  among  the  people,  whole  right  it  is. 

A  government  of  our  own  is  our  natural  right  -9  and  when  a  man  ferioufly  reflects 
on  the  precarioufnefs  of  human  affa  rs,  he  w  ll  become  convinced,  that  it  is  infinitely 
wifer  and  fafer  to  form  a  Constitution  of  our  own,  in  a  cool  deliberate  manner,  while 
we  have  it  in  our  power,  than  to  truft  fuch  an  intereihr.g  event  to  time  and  chance. 
If  we  omit  it  now,  fome  *  Maffanello  may  hereafter  anle,  who  laying  hold  of  po- 
pular difquietudes,  may  collect  together  the  defperate  and  the  difcoruented,  and  by 
afilinvng  to  themielves  the  powers  or  government,  may  fweep  away  the  liberties  of 
the  Continent  like  a  deluge.  Should  the  government  of  America  return  again  into 
the  hands  of  Britain,  the  tottering  fituation  of  things  will  be  a  temptation  for  fome 
tude  adventurer  to  try  his  fortune  ;  and  in  fuch  a  cafe,  what  relief  can  Biitain  give  ? 
Ere  me  could  hear  the  news,  the  fatal  bufinefs  might  be  done;  and  ourfelves  iufter- 
ing  like  the  wretched  Britons  under  the  opprefHon  of  the  Conqueror.  Ye  that  op 
pole  independence  now,  ye  know  not  what  ye  do  :  Ye  are  opening  a  door  to  eternal 
tyranny,  by  keeping  vacant  the  leat  of  government.  There  are  thoufands,  and  tens 
of  thoulands,  who  would  think  it  glorious  to  expel  from  the  Continent  that  barba- 
rous and  hellifh  power,  which  hath  ftirred  up  the  Indians  and  the  Negroes  to  deftroy 
us.  The  cruelty  hath  a  double  guilt  i  it  is  dealing  brutally  by  us,  and  treache- 
roufly  by  them.  To 

•  Thoinns  Anello,  (#%er\vife  Maftanello,  a  fifherman  of  Naples,  who,  after  fpiriting  up  his  cou 
trymen  in  the  public  market-place,  againfr.  the  oppreflion  of  the  Spaniards,  to  ^'h«ra  the  t>'3cr  ** 
theu  fubjeftj  prorated  |h£H>  to  revolt,  and  in  the  i'pacc  fel  a  day  became  King. 
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To  talk  of  friendfliip  with  thofe  in  whom  our  reafon  forbids  us  to  have  faith, 
and  our  affections,  wounded  through  a  thoufand  pores,  inftruct  us  to  deteft,  is  mad' 
Yiefs  and  folly.  Every  day  wears  out  the  little  remains  of  kindred  between  us  and 
them,  and  can  there  be  any  reafon  to  hope,  that  as  the  relationlhip  expires,  the  af- 
fection w*ll  increafe,  or  that  we  mall  agree  better,  when  we  have  ten  times  more 
and  greater  concerns  to  quarrel  over  than  ever  Ye  that  tell  us  of  harmony  and 
reconciliation,  can  ye  reltore  to  us  the  time  that  is  pafl.  ?  Can  ye  give  to  proftitution 
its  former  innocence  ?  Neither  can  ye  reconcile  Britain  and  America.  The  laft 
cord  now  is  broken,  the  people  of  England  are  prefenting  addreffes  againft  us. 
There  are  injuries  which  nature  cannot  forgive  me  would  ceafe  to  be  nature  if  me 
did.  As  well  can  the  lover  forgive  the  raviflaer  of  his  miftrefs,  as  the  Continent 
forgive  the  murders  of  Britain.  The  Almighty  hath  implanted  in  us  thefe  unextin- 
guifhable  feelings  for  good  and  wife  purpofes.  They  are  the  guardians  of  his  image 
in  our  hearts.  They  diftinguifh  us  from  the  herd  of  common  animals.  The  fa- 
cial compact  would  diffolve,  and  juftice  be  extirpated  the  earth,  or  have  only  a  ca- 
fual  exiftence,  were  we  callous  to  the  touches  of  affection.  The  robber  and  the  mur- 
derer would  often  efcape  unpunimed,  did  not  the  injuries  which  our  tempers  fu- 
ftain  provoke  us  intojuftice. 

O  ye  that  love  mankind  !  Ye  that  dare  oppofe  not  only  the  tyranny,  but  the  Ty- 
rant, fland  forth  !  Every  fpot  of  the.old  world  is  over-run  with  oppreffion.  Free- 
dom hath  been  hunted  round  the  globe.  Afia  and  Africa  have  long  expelled  her. 
— Europe  regards  her  like  a  ftranger,  and  England  hath  given  her  warning  to  de- 
part.   O  !  receive  the  fugitive,  and  prepare  in  time  an  afyltam  for  mankind.  • 

Of  the  present  Ability  of  America,  with  fome  mifcellaneous  Reflexions. 

I HAVE  never  met  with  a  man,  either  in  England  or  America,,  wha  hath  not 
confefled  his  opinion,  that  a  feparation  between  the  countries  would  take  place 
one  time  or  other  :  And  there  is  no  inftance  in  which  we  have  fhewn  lefs  judgment, 
than  in  endeavouring  to  defcribe  what  we  call  the  ripenefs  or  fitnefs  of  the  Conti- 
nent for  independence. — As  all  men  allow  the  meafure,  and  vary  only  in  their  opinion 
of  the  time,  let  us,  in  order  to  remove  miftakes,  take  a  general  farvey  of  things, 
and  endeavour  if  poffible  to  find  out  the  very  time.  But  I  need  not  go  far,  the  en- 
quiry ceafes  at  once,  for  the  titHe  hath  found  us.  The  general  concurrence,  the 
glorious  union  of  all  things,  prove  the  fact. — It  is  not  in  numbers  but  in  unity  that 
our  gt^at  ftrength  lies :  Yet  our  prefent  numbers  are  fufficient  to  repel  the  force  of 
all  the  world.  The  Continent  hath  at  this  time  the  larger!  difciplined  army  of  any 
power  under  heaven  ;  and  is  juft  arrived  at  that  pitch  of  ftrength,  in  which  no  fingle 
Colony  is  able  to  fupport  itfelf,  and  the  whole,  when  united,  is  able  to  do  any  thing. 
Our  land  force  is  more  than  fufficient,  and  as  to  navy  affairs,  we  cannot  be  infenfible 
that  Britain  wauld  never  fuffer  an  American  man  of  war  to  be  built,  while  the  Con- 
tinent remained  in  her  hands.  Wherefore,  we  mould  be  ns  forwarder  an  hundred 
years  hence  .in  that  branch  than  we  are  now  \  but  the  truth  is,  we  fhould  be  lefs 
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fos  berauTc  foe  timber  of  the  country  is  every  day  diminishing. — Were  the  Comi- 
ot.nl  crowded  with  inhabitants,  her  fufferings  under  the  prefent  circumflances  would 
L-j  intolerable.  The  more  feaport  towns  we  had,  the  more  we  mould  haye  both  to 
defend  and  to  lofe.  Our  pr.eient  numbers  are  fo  happily  proportioned  to  our  wants, 
ibax  no  man  need  be  idle.  The  diminution  of  trade  affords  an  army,  and  the  necef- 
fiiies  of  an  army  creates,  a  new  trade.- — Debts  we  have  none  :  And  whatever  we  may 
•  o., tract  on  this  account  will  ferve  as  a  glorious  memento  of  our  virtue.  Can- we 
but  leave  pofterity  with  a  fettled  form  of  government,  an  independent  conftitution  of 
its  own,  the  purchale  at  any  price  will  be  cheap.  But  to  expend  millions  for  the 
&&e  or  getting  a  few  vile  ads  repealed,  and  routing  the  prefent  miniftry  only,  is 
unworthy  the  charge,  and  is  ufmg  pofterity  with  the  utmoft  cruelty  ;  becaufe  it  is 
teavine  them  the  great  work  to  do,  and  a  debt  upon  their  backs  from  which  they 
derive  no  advantage.  Such  a  thought  is  unworthy  a  man.  of  honor,  and  is  the  true 
characteristic  of  a  narrow  heart,  and  a  pediing  politician. 

The  debt  we  may  contract  doth  not  deferve  our  regard,  if  the  work  be  but  ac- 
complished. No  nation  ought  to  be  without  a  debt.  A  national  debt  is  a  national 
bond  ;  and  when  it  bears  no  intereft,  is  in  no  cafe  a  grievance.  Britain  is  opprefied 
with  a  debt  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  forty  millions  fterling,  for  which  fhc 
pay.  upwards  of  four  millions  intereft.  And  as  a  compenfation  for  her  debt,  Ihe 
has  a  large  navy  •,  America  is  without  a  debt,  and  without  a  navy  ;  but  for  the 
twentieth  part  of  the  Englifh  national  debt,  could  have  a  navy  as  large  again.  The. 
navy  of  England  is  not  worth  at  this  time  more  than  three  millions  and  an  half  fter- 
ling.— No  country  on  the  globe  is  fo  happily  fituated,  or  fo  internally  capable  of 
railing  a  fleet  as  America.  Tar,  timber,  iron  and  cordage,  are  her  natural  produce, 
"We  need  go  abroad  for  nothing ;  whereas  the  Dutch,  who  make  large  profits  by- 
hiring  out  their  fhips  of  war  to  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe,  are  obliged  to  import: 
moft  of  the  rnaierials  they  ufe.  We  ought  to  view  the  building  a  fleet  as  an  article  of 
commerce,  it  being  the  natural  manufactory  of  this  country.  'Tis  the  beft  money 
we  can  lay  out.  A  navy  when  nnifhed  is  worth  more  than  it  coft,  and  is  that  nice 
point  in  national  policy,  in  which  commerce  and  protection  are  united.  Let  us 
build  if  we  want  them  not,  we  can  fell  -0  and  by  that  means  replace  our  paper  cur- 
rency with  ready  gold  and  filver.-  In  point  of  manning  a  fleet,  people  in  general 

run  into  great  errors  it  is  not  necefTary  that  one  fourth  part  fhould  be  failors.  The 
Terrible  privateer,  Capt.  Death,  flood  the  hotteft  engagement  of  any  fhip  laft  war, 
yet  had  not  20  failors  on  board,  though  her  complement  of  men  was  upwards  of 
?.oo.  A  few  able  and  fecial  failors  will  foon  inftruet  a  fufficient  number  of  active 
landmen  in  the  common  work  of  a  fhip.  Wherefore,  we  never  can  be  more  capa- 
ble to  begin  on  maritime  matters  than  now,  while  our  timber  is  ftanding,  our  fifheries 
blocked  up,  and  our  failors  and  fhipwrights  out  of  employ.  Men  of  war,  of  feven- 
ty  and  eighty  guns,  were  built  forty  years  ago  in  New-hngland  ;  and  why  not  the 
lame  now  ?  Sinp-buildi',^  is  America's  greateft  pride,  and  in  which  (he  wili  in  time* 
eJSftel  Cjie  wjiok  world.    The  great  empires  of  the  eaft  are  moftly  inland,  and  confe- 
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fluently  excluded  from  the  poffibility  of  rivalling  her.  Africa  is  in  a  ftate  of  barba- 
rifm  ;  and  no  power  in  Europe  hath  either  fuch  an  extent  of  coaft,  or  fuch  an  inter- 
nal fupply  of  materials.  Where  nature  hath  given  the  one,  fhe  has  with-held  the 
other  ;  to  America  only  hath  fhe  been  liberal  of  both.  The  vaft  empire  of  Ruflu 
is  almoft  fhut  out  from  the  fea  ;  wherefore  her  boundlefs  forefts,  her  tar,  iron  and 
cordage,  are  only  articles  of  commerce. 

In  point  of  fafety,  ought  we  to  be  without  a  fleet  ?  We  are  not  the  little  people 
now,  which  we  were  fixty  years  ago  ;  at  that  time  we  might  have  trufted  our  pro- 
perty in  the  ftreets,  or  fields  rather,  and  flept  fecurely  without  locks  or  bolts  to  our 
doors  and  windows.  The  cafe  now  is  altered,  and  our  methods  of  defence  ow'ht  to 
improve  with  our  increafe  of  property.  A  common  pirate,  twelve  months  ago, 
might  have  come  up  the  Delaware,  and  laid  the  city  of  Philadelphia  under  in- 
ftant  contribution  for  what  fum  he  pleafed  ;  and  the  fame  might  have  happened  to 
other  places.  Nay,  any  daring  fellow,  in  a  brig  of  14  or  16  guns,  might  have 
robbed  the  whole  Continent,  and  carried  off  half  a  million  of  money.  ,  Thefe  are 
circumftances  which  demand  our  attention,  and  point  out  the  neceffity  of  naval  pro- 
tection.*—— Some  perhaps  will  fay,  that  after  we  have  made  it  up  with  Britain  (he 
will  protect  us.  Can  we  be  lb  unwife  as  to  mean,  that  (he  mall  keep  a  navy  in  our 
harbours  for  that  purpofe  ?  Common  fenfe  will  tell  us,  that  the  power  which  hath 
endeavoured  to  fubdue  us,  is  of  all  others  the  moft  improper  to  defend  us.  Con- 
queft  may  be  effected  under  the  pretence  of  friendihip  ;  and  ourfelves,  after  a  long 
and  brave  refiftance,  be  at  laft  cheated  into  ilavery.  And  if  her  mips  arc  not  to  be 
admitted  into  our  harbours,  I  would  afk,  how  is  me  to  protect  us  ?  A  navy  three  or 
four  thoufand  miles  off  can  be  of  little  ufe,  and  on  fudden  emergencies,  none  at  all. 
Wherefore  if  we  mult  hereafter  protect  ourfelves,  why  not  do  it  for  ourfelves  ?  V/hy 

do  it  for  another?  The  Englifh  lift  of  mips  of  war  is  long  and  formidable,  but 

not  a  testh  part  of  them  are  at  any  one  time  fit  for  ferviee,  numbers  of  them  not  in 
being  •,  yet  their  names  are  pompoufly  continued  in  the  lilt,  if  only  a  plank  is  left  of 
the  fhip  ;  and  not  a  fifth  part  of  fuch  as  are  fit  for  ferviee,  can  be  fpared  on  any  one 
ftation  at  one  time.  The  Eaft  and  Well-Indies,  Mediterranean,  Africa,  and  other 
parts  over  which  Britain  extends  her  claim,  make  large  demands  upon  her  navy. 
From  a  mixture  of  prejudice  and  inattention,  we  have  contracted  a  falfe  notion  re- 
ibecting  the  navy  of  England,  and  have  talked  as  if  we  mould  have  the  whole  of  it 
to  encounter  at  once,  and  for  that  reafon  fuppofed  that  we  inuft  have  one  as  large, 
which  not  being  inftantly  practicable,  have  been  made  ufe  of  by  a  fett  of  difguifed 
tories  to  difcourage  our  beginning  thereon.  Nothing  can  be  farther  from  truth  than 
this,  for  if  America  had  only  a  twentieth  part  of  the  naval  force  of  Britain,  lhe 
would  be  by  far  an  over-match  for  her  •,  becaufe  as  we  neither  have,  nor  claim  any 
foreign  dominion,  ©ur  whole  force  would  be  employed  on  our  own  coaft,  where  we 
fhould,  in  the  long  run,  have  two  to  one  the  advantage  of  thofe  who  had  three  or 
four  thoufand  miles  to  fail  over,  before  they  could  attack  us,  and  the  fame  diftance 
to  return  in  order  to  reEt  and  recruit.    And  although  Britain  by  her  fleet  hath  a 
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check  over  our  trade  to  Europe,  we  have  as  large  a  one  over  her  trade  to  the  Weft- 
Indies,  which,  by  laying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Continent,  lies  entirely  flo  its 

mercy.  Some  method  might  be  fallen  on  to  keep  up  a  naval  force"  in  time  of. 

peace,  if  we  mould  not  judge  it  neeeffary  to  fupport  a  conftant  navy.  If  premi- 
ums were  to  be  given  to  merchants  to  build  and  employ  in  their  fervice  fliips  mount- 
ed with  20,  30,  40  or  50  guns  (the  premiums  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  lofs  of 
bulk  to  the  merchant)  fifty  or  fixty  of  thofe  (hips,  with  a  few  guard-fhips  on  conftant 
duty,  would  keep  up  a  iufficient  navy,  and  that  without  burthening  ourfelves  with 
the  evil  fo  loudly  complained  of  in  England,  of  fuffering  their  fleets  in  time  of  peace 
to  lie  rotting  in  the  dock*.  To  unite  the  finews  of  commerce  and  defence  is  found 
policy  ;  for  when  our  ftrength  and  our  riches  play  into  each  other's  hands,  we  need 
fear  no  external  enemy. — In  almoft  every  article  of  defence  we  abound.  Hemp  flou- 
rifhes  even  to  ranknefs,  fo  that  we  need  not  want  cordage.  Our  iron  is  fuperior  to 
that  of  other  countries.  Our  fmall  arms  equal  to  any  in  the  world.  Cannon  we 
can  caft  at  pleafure.  Salt-petre  and  gun-powder  we  are  every  day  producing.  Our 
knowlege  is  hourly  improving.  Refolution  is  our  inherent  character,  and  courage 
Jiath  never  yet  forfaken  us.  Wherefore,  what  is  it  that  we  want?  Why  is  it  that 
we  hefitate  ?  From  Britain  we  can  expect  nothing  but  ruin.  If  fhe  is  once  admitted 
to  the  government  of  America  again,  this  Continent  will  not  be  worth  living  in. 
Jealoufies  will  be  always  arifing ;  infurrections  will  be  conftantly  happening;  and 
who  will  go  forth  to  quell  them  ?  Who  will  venture  his  life  to  reduce  his  own  coun- 
trymen to  a  foreign  obedience  ?  The  difference  between  Pennsylvania  and  Connec- 
ticut, refpecting  fome  unlocated  lands,  fhews  the  infignificance  of  a  Britifh  govern- 
ment, and  fully  proves,  that  nothing  but  Continental  anthority  can  regulate  Conti- 
nental matters.  Another  reafon  why  the  prefent  time  is  preferable  to  all  others, 

is,  that  the  fewer  our  numbers  are,  the  more  land  there  is  yet  unoccupied,  which 
inftead  of  being  lavifhed  by  the  King  on  his  worthlefs  dependents,  may  be  hereafter 
applied  not  only  to  the  difcharge  of  the  prefent  debt,  but  to  the  conftan-t  fupport  of 
government.    No  nation  under  heaven  hath  fuch  an  advantage  as  this. 

The  infant  ftate  of  the  Colonies,  as  it  is  called,  fo  far  from  being  againft,  is  aa 
argument  in  favour  of  independence.  We  are  fufficiently  numerous,  and  were  we 
more  fo,  we  might  be  lefs  united.  It  is  a  matter  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  the 
iuore  a  country  is  peopled,  the  fmaller  their  armies  are.  In  military  numbers  the 
ancients  far  exceeded  the  moderns ;  and  the  reafon  is  evident,  for  trade  being  the 
confequerice  of  population,  men  become  too  much  abforbed  thereby  to  attend  to  any 
thing  elfe.  Commerce  diminifhes  the  ipirit  both  of  patriotifm  and  military  defence. 
And  hiftory  fufficiently  informs  us,  that  the  braveft  achievements  were  always  ac- 
complished in  the  non-age  of  a  nation.  With  the  increafe  of  commerce  England 
hath  loft  its  fpirit.  The  city  of  London,  notwithftanding  its  numbers,  fubmits  to 
continued  infults  with  the  patience  of  a  coward.  The  more  men  have  to  lofe, 
the  lefs  willing  are  they  to  venture.  The  rich  are  in  general  Haves-  to  fear,  and  fub- 
tuit  to  courtly  power  with  the  trembling  duplicity  of  a  fpaniel. 
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Youth  is  the  feed  time  of  good  habits  as  well  in  nations  as  in  individuals.  It 
might  be  difficult  if  not  impoffible  to  form  the  Continent  into  one  government  half 
a  century  henee.  The  vaft  variety  of  interefts,  occafioned  by  an  increafe  of  trade 
aftd  population,  would  create  confufion.  Colony  would  be  againft  Colony.  Each 
being  able,  would  fcorn  each  other's  affiftance :  And  while  the  proud  and  foolifh  clo- 
ned in  their  little  diftmctions,  the  wife  would  lament  that  the  union  had  not  been 
formed  before.  Wherefore,  the  prefent  time  is  the  true  time  for  eftablifhing  it.  The 
intimacy  which  is  contracted  in  infancy,  and  the  friendfhip  which  is  formed  in  mis-  ' 
fortune,  are  of  all  orhers  the  molt  lading  and  unalterable.  Our  prefent  union  is 
marked  with  both  thefe  characters  :  We  are  young,  and  we  have  been  diftreffed 
but  our  concord  hath  withstood  our  troubles,  and  fixes  a  memorable  cera  for  po- 

llenty  to  glory  in.  The  prefent  time  Ukewife  is  that  peculiar  time,  which  never 

happens  to  a  nation  but  once,  viz.  the  time  of  forming  itfelf  into  a  government. 
Molt  nations  have  let  flip  the  opportunity,  and  by  that  means  been  compelled  to 
receive  laws  from  their  conquerors,  inftead  of  making  laws  for  themfelves.  Firffc 
they  had  a  King,  and  then  a  form  of  government ;  whereas  the  article  or  Charter 
of  government  mould  be  formed  firit,  and  men  delegated  to  execute  them  after- 
ward :  But  from  the  errors  of  other  nations  let  us  learn  wifdom,  and  la^  hold  of 
the  prefent  opportunity  To  begin  government  at  the  right  end. 

When  William  the  Conqueror  fubciued  England,  he  gave  them  law  at  the  point 
ofthefword;  and  until  we  coaient  that  the  feat  of  government  in  America  be 
legally  and  authoritatively  occupied,  we  fhali  be  in  danger  of  having  it  filled  by 
fome  fortunate  ruffian,  who  may  treat  us  in  the  fame  manner,  and  then  where  will 
be  our  freedom  ?  where  our  property  ? 

As  to  religion,  I  hold  it  to  be  the  indifpenfibie  duty  of  government  to  protect  all 
confeientious  profeffors  thereof,  and  I  know  of  no  other  bufinefs  which  government 
hath  to  do  therewith.  Let  a  man  throw  afide  that  narrownefs  of  foul,  that  felfifhy- 
nefs  of  principle,  which  the  niggards  of  all  profeffions  are  lo  unwilling  to  part  with, 
and  he  will  be  delivered  of  his  fears  on  that  head.  Suipicion  is  the  companion  of 
mean  fouls,  and  the  bane  of  all  good  foeiety.  .  For  myfelf,  I  fully  and  confeien- 
tioufly  believe,  that  it  is  the  will  of  the  Almighty,  that  there  fhould  be  diverfity  of 
religious  opinions  among  us.  It  affords  a  larger  field  for  our  Chriflian  kindnefs : 
Were  we  all  of  one  way  of  thinking,  our  religious  difpolitions  would  want  matter 
for  probation  ;  and  on  this  liberal  principle,  I  look  on  the  various  denominations 
among  us  vo  be  like  children  «f  the  fame  family,  differing  only  in  what  is  called  their 
Chriftian  names* 

In  page  25  I  threw  out  a  few  thoughts  on  the  propriety  of  a  Continental 
Charter  (for  I  only  prefnme  to  offer  hints,  not  plans)  and  in  this  place  I  take  the 
liberty  of  rementioni*  g  thefubjee~t,  by  obferving,  that  a  Charter  is  to  be  underftood 
as  a  bond  of  folemn  obligation,  which  the  whole  enters  into,  to  fupport  the  right  of 
every  feparate  part,  whether  of  religion,  perfonal  freedom,  or  property.  A  right 
reckoning  makes  long  friends, ----In  a  former  page  I  likewifc  mentioned  thenecef- 
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fi«  of  a  large  and  equal  reprefentation  ;  and  there  is  no  political  matter  which  more 
deferves  our  attention.  A  fmail  number  of  Electors,  or  a  fmall  number  of  Repre- 
ienftr.ives,  are  equally  dangerous.  But  if  the  number  of  the  Reprefentatives  be  noc 
onlyimall,  but  unequal,  the  danger  is  incrcaicd.  As  an  inftance  of  this  I  mention 
the  following;  when  the  Aflbciators  petition  was  before  the  Houfe  of  Affembty  of 
Pennsylvania,  ?S  members  only  were  prelent ;  all  the  Bucks  county  members,  being 
8,  vpted  againft  it,  and  had  7  of  the  Chefter  members  done  the  fame,  this  whole N 
Province  had  been  governed  by  two  counties  only,  and  this  danger  it  is  always  ex- 
pofed  to.  The  unwarrantable  itretch  likevvile  which  that  Houfe  made,  in  their  laft 
fitting,  to  gain  an  undue  authority  over  the  Delegates  of  that  Province,  ought  to 
warn  the  people  at  large  how  they  trufl  power  out  of  their  own  hands.  A  fett  of 
inftructioas  for  the  Delegates  were  put  together,  which  in  point  of  fenle  and  bufinefs 
would  have  difhonored  a  fchool-boy,  and  after  being  approved  by  a  few,  a  very  few 
without  doors,  were  carried  into  the  Houfe,  and  there  paffed  in  behalf  of  the  whele 
Cfil  whereas,  did  the  whole  Colony  know  with  what  ill-will  that  Houfe  hath  en- 
tered on  fome  neceflary  public  meafures,  they  would  not  hefitate  a  moment  to  think 
1  hem  unworthy  of  fuch  a  trufl:.  Immediate  necefiity  makes  many  things  conveni- 
ent, which  if  continued  would  grow  into  oppreflions.  Experience  and  right  are  dif- 
ferent things.  When  the  calamities  of  America  required  a  confutation^  there  was 
1 10  method  lb  ready,  or  at  that  time  fo  proper,  as  to  appoint  perfons  from  the  feveral 
Houfes  of  Affembly  for  that  purpofe;  and  the  wifdom  with  which  they  have  pro- 
ceeded hath,  prcferved  this  Continent  from  ruin.  But  as  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  we  fhall  never  be  without  a  Congress,  every  well-wifher  to  good  order  muft 
own,  that  the  mode  for  choofmg  members  of  that  body  deferves  confederation.  And 
I  put  it  as  aqueftion  to  thofe,  ?.ho  make  a  ftudy  of  mankind,  whether  reprefentation 
end  ehciion  is  not  too  great  a  power  for  one  and  the  fame  body  of  men  to  poffefs  ? 
When  we  are  planning  for  pofterity,  we  ought  to  remember,  that  virtue  is  not  he- 
reditary. It  is  from  our  enemies  that  we  often  gain  excellent  maxims,  and  arc 

frequently  furprifed  into  reafon  by  their  miftakes.  Mr.  Cornwall  (one  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Treafury)  treated  the  petition  of  the  New- York  Affembly  with  contempt,  be- 
caufe  that  Houfe,  he  laid,  confitted  but  of  twenty-fix  members,  which  trifling  number 
he  argued  could  not  with  decency  be  put  for  the  whole.  We  thank  him  for  his  in- 
voluntary honefty  *. 

To  conclude,  however  ftrange  it  may  appear  to  fome,  or  however  unwilling  they 
may  be  to  think  fo,  matters  not-,  but  many  itrong  and  finking  reafons  may  be  given 
to  ihew,  that  nothing  can  fettle  our  affairs  fo  expeditiously  as  an  opeo  and  determin- 
ed declaration  for  independence.    Some  of  which  are,  Firft.  It  is  the  cuftom  of  ^ 

nations,  when  any  two  are  at  war,  for  fome  other  powers  not  engaged  in  the  quarrel 
to  Hep  in  as  mediators,  and  bring  about  the  preliminaries  of  a  peace:  But  while 

America 

•  Thofc  who  would  fully  Underftand  of  what  great  conference  a  Urge  and  equal  reprefeataoi#n  is  t# 
A  f\ii.cf  ftiould  read  Durgh's  Political  Difouifition*. 
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'America  calls  herfelf  the  fubjecl:  of  Great-Britain,  no  power,  however  well  difpofect 
Ihr  may  be,  can  offer  her  mediation.  Wherefore*  in  our  prefentftate  we  may  quar-* 
rei  on  for  ever.^ — -"Secondly.  It  is  unreafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  France  or  Spain  will 
g:,vc  us  any  kind  of  afiiftance,  if  we  mean  only  to  make  ufe  of  that  afiiftance  for  tha 
f  nrpofe  of  repairing  the  breach,  and  ftrengthening  the  connexion  between  Britain 

s  nd  America,  becaufe  thofe  powers  would  be  fufferers  by  the  confequences.  * 

Thirdly.  While  we  profefs  ourfelves  the  fubjects  of  Britain*  we  muft  in  the  eye  o£ 
foreign  nations  be  confidered  as  rebels.  The  precedent  is  fomewhat  dangerous  to 
their  peace,  for  men  to  b&  in  arms  under  the  name  of  fubjects  :  We  on  the  fpot  can' 
folve  the  paradox  ;  but  to  unite  refinance  and  fubjeetion,  requires  an  idea  much  too 
refined  for  common  underftanding.--— — Fourthly.  Were  a  manifefto  to  be  publimed^ 
and  difpatched  to  foreign  Courts,  fctting  forth  the  mlferies  we  have  endured,  and 
the  peaceable  methods  we  have  ineffectually  ufed  for  redrefs,  declaring  at  the  fame 
time,  that  not  being  able  any  longer  to  live  happily  or  fafely*  under  the  cruel  dif- 
pofition  of  the  Britim  Court,  we  had  been  driven  to  the  necefiity  of  breaking  off  all 
connexions  with  her ;  at  the  fame  time  alluring  all  fuch  Courts  of  our  peaceable 
difpofition  towards  them,  and  of  our  defire  of  entering  into  trade  with  them  ;  fuchv 
a  memorial  would  produce  more  good  effects  to  this  Continent,  than  if  a  fhip  were 
freighted  with- petitions  to  Britain. 

Under  our  prefent  denomination  of  Britim  fubjects,  we  can  neithef  be  received 
nor  heard  abroad :  The  cuftom  of  Courts  is  againft  us,  and  will  be  fo,  until  by  an 
Independence  we  take  rank  with  other  nations. 

Thefe  proceedings  may  at  firft  appear  ftrange  and  difficult,  but,  like  all  other  ftepsj 
•which  we  have  already  paffed  over,  will  in  a  little  time  become  familiar  and  agreed 
able  :  And  until  an  independence  is  declared,  the  Continent  will  feel  itfelf  like  * 
man  who  continues  putting  off  fome  unpleafant  bufinefs  from  day  W  day,  yet? 
knows  it  muft  be  done,  hates  to  fet  about  it,  wiijies  it  ov©£,  and  is  continually 
kaunted  with  the  thoughts  of  its  neceflity. 
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The  Necessity  of  Independency. 

SINCE  the  publication  of  the  firft  edition  of  this  pamphlet,  or  rather  on 
the  fame  day  on  which  it  came  out,  the  King's  Speech  made  its  appear- 
ance in  this  city.  Had  the  fpirit  of  prophecy  directed  the  birth  of  this  pro- 
duction, it  could  not  have  brought  it  forth  at  a  more  feafonable  juncture,  or  a 
more  neceffary  time.  The  bloody-mindednefs  of  the  one,  mews  the  necefilty 
of  purfuing  the  doctrine  of  the  other.  Men  read  by  way  of  revenge  :  And  the 
Speech,  inftead  of  terrifying,  prepared  a  way  for  the  manly  principles  of 
Independence. 

Ceremony,  and  even  filence,  from  whatever  motive  they  may  arife,  have  a 
hurtful  tendency,  when  they  give  the  leaft  degree  of  countenance  to  bafe  and 
wicked  performances ;  wherefore,  if  this  maxim  be  admitted,  it  naturally  fol- 
lows, that  the  King's  Speech,  as  being  a  piece  of  finimed  villainy,  deferved, 
and  ftill  deferves,  a  general  execration,  both  by  the  Congrefs  and  the  people. 
Yet,  as  the  domeftic  tranquility  of  a  nation  depends  greatly  on  the  chafiity  of 
■what  may  properly  be  called  national  Manners,  it  is  often  better  to  pafs 
fome  things  over  in  filent  difdain,  than  to  make  ufe  of  fuch  new  methods  of 
diflike,  as  might  introduce  the  leaft  innovation  on  that  guardian  of  our 
peace  and  fafety.  And  perhaps  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  this  prudent  delicacy, 
that  the  King's  Speech  hath  not,  before  now,  fuffered  a  public  execution.  The 
fpeech,  if  it  may  be  called  one,  is  nothing  better  than  a  wilful,  audacious  libel 
againft  the  truth,  the  common  good,  and  the  exigence  of  mankind  ;  and  is 
a  formal  and  pompous  method  of  offering  up  human  facrifices  to  the  pride  of 
tyrants.  But  this  general  maffacre  of  mankind  is  one  of  the  privileges,  and 
the  certain  confequence  of  Kings  •  for  as  nature  knows  them  not,  they  know 
not  her,  and  although  rhey  are  beings  of  our  own  creating,  they  know  not  us, 
and  are  become  the  gods  of  their  creators.  The  fpeech  hath  one  good  quality, 
which  is,  that  it  is  not  calculated  to  deceive,  neither  can  we,  even  if  we  would, 
be  deceived  by  it.    Brutality  and  tyranny  appear  on  the  face  of  it.    It  leaves 
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us  at  no  lofs :  And  every  line  convinces,  even  in  the  moment  of  reading,  that 
ke  who  hunts  the  woods  for  prey,  the  naked  and  untutored  Indian,  is  lefs 
a  Savage  rhan  the  King  of  Britain. 

Sir  John  Dalrymple,  the  putative  father  of  a  whining  jefuitical  piece,  fallal 
cioufly  called,  "  The  addrefs  of  the  people  of  England,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ame- 
rica," hath,  perhaps,  from  a  vain  fuppofition,  that  the  people  here  were  to  be 
frightened  at  the  pomp  and  defcription  of  a  King,  given  (though  very  un wifely 
on  his  part)  the  real  character  of  the  prefentone  :  "  But,"  fays  this  writer,  "  if 
you  are  inclined  to  pay  compliments  to  an  adminiftration  which  we  do  not 
complain  of  (meaning  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham's  at  the  repeal  of  the  ftamp- 
act)  it  is  very  unfair  in  you  to  withhold  them  from  that  Prince  by  whofe  nod 
alone  they  were  permitted  to  do  any  thing  "  This  is  Torvifm  with  a  witnefs  ! 
Here  is  idolatry  even  without  a  mafk :  And  he  w  ho  can  calmly  hear  anddigeft 
fuch  doctrine,  hath  forfeited  his  claim  to  rationality — an  apoltatefrom  the  order 
of  manhood,  and  ought  to  be  confidered — as  one,  who  hath  not  only  given  up 
the  proper  dignity  of  man,  but  funk  himfelf  beneath  the  rank  of  animals,  and 
contemptibly  crawl  through  the  world  like  a  worm. 

However,  it  matters  very  litt'e  now,  what  the  King  of  England  either  fays 
or  does-,  he  hath  wickedly  broken  through  e^ery  moral  and  human  obligation, 
trampled  nature  and  confeience  beneath  his  feet ;  and,  by  a  fteady  and  confti- 
tutional  Ipirit  of  infolence  and  cruelty,  procured  for  himfelf  an  univerfal  hatred. 
It  is  now  the  interett  of  America  to  provide  for  herfelf.  She  hath  already  a 
large  and  young  family,  whom  it  is  more  her  duty  to  take  care  of,  than  to  be 
granting  away  her  property,  to  fupport  a  power,  who  is  become  a  reproach  to 
the  names  of  men  and  chnftians. — Ye,  whofe  office  it  is  to  watch  over  the 
morals  of  a  nation,  of  whatfoever  feet  or  denomination  ye  are  of,  as  weil  as  ye, 
who  are  more  immediately  the  guardians  of  the  public  liberty,  if  ye  wifh  to 
prefcrve  yoi.r  native  country  uncontaminated  by  European  corruption,  ye  muft 
in  fecret  wifh  a  feparation. — But  leaving  the  moral  part  t  private  reflection, 
I  fh  '11  c  hiefly  confine  my  farther  remarks  to  the  following  heads : 

Firft* — That  it  is  the  imereft  of  America  to  be  fepara^ed  from  Britain. 

Secon  ilx, — Which  is  the  eafieft  and  molt  practicable  plan,  Reconciliation 
or  Indeplndence  ?  with  fome  occafional  remarks. 

In  iupportot  the  fit  ft,  I  could,  if  I  judged  it  proper,  produce  the  opinion  of 
fome  of  the  ableft  and  molt  experienced  men  on  this  Continent  and  whofe 
fenc.ments  on  that  head  are  not  yet  publicly  known.  It  is  in  reality  a  felf 
evident  p  fr'on  :  For  no  nation,  in  a  ftate  of  foreign  dependence,  limited  in 
its  commerce,  and  cramped  and  fettered  in  its  legiflati ve  powers,  can  ever 
arrive  at  any  material  eminence.  America  doth  not  vet  kno.v  what  opulence  is ; 
and  altnough  the  progrefs  which  me  hath  made  ftands  unparalleled  in  the  hi- 
ftorjj  of  other  nations,  it  is  but  childhood,  compared  with,  what  flie  would  be 
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capable  of  arriving  at,  had  me,  as  me  ought  to  have,  the  legiflative  powers  in 
her  own  hands.  England  is,  at  this  time,  proudly  coveting  what  would  do  her 
no  good,  were  me  to  accomplim  it ;  and  the  Continent  hefitating  on  a  matter, 
which  will  be  her  final  ruin  if  neglected.  It  is  the  commerce,  and  not  the 
conqueft  of  America,  by  which  EngJand  is  to  be  benefited,  and  that  would  in 
a  great  meafure  continue,  were  the  countries  as  independent  of  each  other  as 
France  and  Spain  >  becaufe,  in  many  articles,  neither  can  go  to  a  better  market. 
Bur.  it  is  the  independence  of  this  country  on  Britain,  or  any  other,  which  is  now 
the  main  and  only  object  worthy  of  contention,  and  which,  like  all  other  truths 
difcovered  by  neceflitv,  will  appear  clearer  and  ftronger  every  day. 

Firjl     Becauie  it  will  come  to  that  one  time  or  other.. 

Secondly.  Becauie  the  longer  it  is  delayed,  the  harder  it  will  be  to  aecompl.tfh. 

I  have  frequently  amufed  myfelf,  both  in  public  and  private  companies, 
with  filently  remarking  the  fpecious  errors  of  thofe  who  ipeak  without  reflect- 
ing. And  among  the  many  which  I  have  heard,  the  following  feems  the  moft. 
general,  viz.  that  had  this  rupture  happened  forty  or  fifty  years  hence,  inftead 
of  now,  the  Continent  would  have  been  more  able  to  have  fhaken  off  the  de- 
pendence. To  which  I  reply,  that  our  military  ability,  at  this  time,  arifes- 
from  the  experience  gained  in  the  lad  war,  and  whicii  in  forty  or  fifty  years 
time  would  have  been  totally  extinct.  The  Continent  would  not  by  that 
time  have  had  a  General,  or  even  a  military  officer  left ;  and  we,  or  thofe 
who  may  fucceed  us,  would  have  been  as  ignorant  of  martial  matters  as  the 
ancient  Indians  r  And  this  fingle  pofition,  clofely  attended  to,  will  unanfwer- 
ably  prove,  that  rhe  prcient  time  is  preferable  to  all  others :  The  argument 
turns  thus  : — At  the  conciufion  of  the  laft  war,,  we  had  experience,  but  want- 
ed numbers ;  send  forty  or  fifty  years  hence,  we  fhould  have  numbers,  without 
experience-,  wherefore,  the  proper  point  of  time  muft  be  fome  particular 
point  between  the  two  extremes-  in  which  a  fuffkiency  of  the  former  remains* 
an-d  a  proper  encreale  of  the  latter  is  obtained  :  And  that  point  of  time  is  the? 
prefent  time. 

The  reader  will  pardon  this  digreffton,.  as  it  does  not  properly  come  under 
the  headl  firft  fet  out  with,  and  to  which  I  again  return  by  the  following  po- 
fuisn,  viz. 

Should  affairs  be  patched  up  with.  Britain,,  and  me  to  remain  the  governing 
and  fovereign  power  of  America  £wh:ch,  as  matters  are  now  circumftanced,  is 
giving  up  the  point  entirely)  we  mail  deprive  ourfelves  c«f  the  very  means  o£ 
finking  the  debr  we  have,  or  may  contract  The  value  of  the  back  lands, 
which  fome  of  the  provinces  are  elandehVinely  deprived  of,  by  the  unjuft  ex- 
tention  of  the  limits  of  Canada,  valued  only  at  five  poMnds  fterling  per  hun- 
dred acres, 'amount  to  upwards  of  twenty -five  mi! iions,  Pennl>  Ivania  curren- 
cy^ and  the  quit-rents,,  at  one  penny  fterling  per  acre,,  co-twb  millions  yearly. 
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It  is  by  the  faleof  thofe  lands,  that  the  debt  may  be  funk,  without  burthea 
to  any,  and  the  quit- rent  referved  thereon  will  always  leffen,  and  in  time  will 
wholly  fupport  the  yearly  expence  of  government.  It  matters  not  how  long 
the  debt  is  in  paying,  fo  that  the  lands,  when  fold,  be  applied  to  the  difcharge 
of  it,  and  for  the  execution  of  which,  the  Longrefs  for  the  time  being  will 
be  the  Continental  truftees. 

I  proceed  now  to  the  fecond  head,  viz.  which  is  the  eafieft  and  moft  practi- 
cable plan,  Reconciliation  or  Independence  •,  with  fome  occafional  remarks. 

He  who  takes  nature  for  his  guide  is  not  eafily  beaten  out  of  his  argument, 
and  on  that  ground,  I  anfwer  generally — That  independence  being  a  single 
simple  line,  contained  tvithin  cu  /elves-,  and  reconciliation  a  matter  exceedingly 
perplexed  and  complicated,  and  in  which  a  treacherous  capricious  court  is  to  inter- 
fere, gives  the  anfwer  without  a.  doubt. 

The  prefent  ftate  of  America  is  truly  alarming  to  every  man  who  is  capable 
of  reflection.  Without  law,  without  government,  without  any  other  mode  of 
power  than  what  is  founded  on,  and  granted  by  courtefy.  Held  together  by  an 
unexampled  concurrence  of  fentimenc,  which  is  neverthelefs  fubject  to  change, 
and  which  every  fecret  enemy  is  endeavouring  to  diffolve.  Our  prefent  con* 
dition  is,  legiflation  without  law  j  wifdom  without  a  plan;  a  confti- 
tution  without  a  name  ;  and,  what  is  ftrangely  aftonifhing,  perfect ,  indepen- 
dence contending  for  dependence.  The  inftance  is  without  a  precedent ;  the 
cafe  never  exifted  before  ;  and  who  can  tell  whar  may  be  the  event  ?  The  pro- 
perty of  no  man  is  fecure  in  the  prefent  unbraced  fyftem  of  things.  The  mind 
of  the  multitude  is  left  at  random,  and  feeing  no  fixed  object  before  them, 
they  purfue  fuch  as  fancy  or  opinion  ftarts.  Nothing  is  criminal  there  is  no 
fuch.  thing  as  ireafon  ;  wherefore  every  one  thinks  himfelf  at  liberty  to  act  as  he 
pleafes.  The  Tories  would  not  have  diijed  to  affemble  ofFenfively,  had  they 
known  that  their  lives,  by  that  act,  were  forfeited  to  the  laws  of  the  ftate.  A 
line  of  diftinction  fhould  be  drawn,  between  Enplifh  foldiers  taken  in  battle, 
and  inhabitants  of  America  taken  in  arms.  The  firft  are  prifcners,  but  the 
latter  traitors.    The  one  forfeits  his  liberty,  the  other  his  head. 

Notwithstanding  our  wh'dom,  there  is  a  vifible  feebleneis  in  fome  of  our  pro- 
ceedings, which  gives  encouragement  to  diftentions.  The  Continental  Belt  is 
too  looiely  buckled.  And  if  fomething  is  not  done  in  time,  it  will  be  too  late 
to  do  any  thing,  and  we  mall  fall  into  a  ftate,  in  which  neither  Reconciliation 
nor  Independence  will  be  practicable.  The  King  and  his  worthlefs  adherents 
are  got  at  the  old  game  of  dividing  the  Continent,  and  there  are  not  wanting 
among  us,  Printers,  who  wili  be  bufy  in  fpreading  fpecious  fallhoods.  The 
artful  and  hypocritical  letter,  which  appeared  a  few  months  ago  in  two  of  the 
New- York  papers,  and  likewife  in  two  others,  is  a:i  evidence,  that  there  are 
.men  who  want  cither  judgmenx  or  honefty.    .        .  .  . 
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It  is  eafy  getting  into  holes  and  corners,  and  talking  of  reconciliation  :  But 
do. fuch  men  ferioufty  confider  how  difficult  the  talk  is,  and  how  dangerous 
it  may  prove,  mould  the  Continent  divide  thereon  ?  Do  they  take  within  their 
view  all  the  various  orders  of  men,  whofe  fituarion  and  circumftances,  as  well 
as  their  own,  are  to  be  confidered  therein  ?  Do  they  put  themfelves  in  the 
place  of  the  fufferer,  whofe  all  is  already  gone,  and  of  the  foldier,  who  hath  quit- 
ted all  for  the  defence  of  his  country  ?  If  their  ill  judged  moderation  be  fuited 
to  their  own  private  fituations  only,  regardlefs  of  others,  the  event  will  convince 
them,  that  "  they  are  reckoning  without  their  hoft." 

Put  us,  fay  fome,  upon  the  footing  we  were  on  in  1763  :  To  which  I  an- 
fwer,  the  requeft  is  notnow  in  the  power  of  Britain  to  comply  with,  neither  will 
me  propofe  it;  but  if  it  were,  and  even  mould  be  granted,  I  afk,  as  a  re*afon- 
able  queftion,  by  what  means  is  fuch  a  corrupt  and  faithlefs  court  to  be  kept  to 
its  engagements  I  Another  Parliament,  nay,  even  the  prefent,  may  hereafter 
repeal  the  obligation,  on  the  pretence  of  its  being  violently  obtained,  or  unwife- 
!y  granted  ;  and  in  that  cafe,  where  is  our  redrefs  No  going  to  law  with 
nations ;  cannon  are  the  barrifters  of  crowns  $  and  the  fword,  not  of  juftice,  but 
of  war,  decides  the  fu it.  To  be  on  the  footing  of  1763,  k  is  not  -fufficient 
that  the  laws  only  be  on  the  fame  ftate,  but  that  our  circumftances  like  wife  be 
put  on  the  fame  ttate  ;  our  burnt  and  deftroyed  towns  repaired  or  built  up,  our 
private  lofles  made  good,  our  public  debts  (contracted  for  defence)  difcharged, 
other  wife  we  fhall  be  millions  worfe  than  we  were  at  that  enviable  period. 
Such  a  requeft,  had  it  been  complied  with  a  year  ago,  would  have  won  the 
heart  and  foul  of  the  Continent ;  but  now  it  is  too  late.  "  The  Rubicon  is  pafted  " 

Bcfides,  the  taking  up  arms,  merely  to  enforce  the  repeal  of  a  pecuniary  law, 
feems  as  unwarrantable  by  the  divine  law,  and  as  repugnant  to  human  feelings, 
as  the  taking  up  arms  to  enforce  the  obedience  thereto.  The  object,  on  either 
fide,  doth  not  juftify  the  means;  for  the  lives  of  men  are  too  valuable  to  be 
caft  away  on  fuch  trifles.  It  is  the  violence  which  is  done  and  threatned  to 
our  perfons  ;  the  deftruction  of  our  property  by  an  armed  force;  the  invafion 
of  our  country  by  fire  and  fword,  which  confeiencioufly  qualifies  the  ufe  of 
arms:  And  the  inftant  in  which  fuch  a  mode  of  defence  became  neceffary,  all 
fubjection  to  Britain  ought  to  have  ceafed  ^  and  the  independency  of  America 
Ihould  have  been  confidered,  as  dating  its  aera  from,  and  publimed  by,  the  firfi 
mufket  that  was  fired  again  ft  her.  This  line  is  a  line  of  confiftency  ;  neither 
drawn  by  caprice,  nor  extended  by  ambition  ;  but  produced  by  a  chain  of 
events,  of  which  the  Colonies  were  not  the  authors. 

I  mall  conclude  thefe  remarks  with  the  following  timely  and  well  intended 
hints.  We  Ought  to  reflect,  that  there  are  three  different  ways  by  which  an 
independency  may  hereafter  be  effected;  and  that  one  of  thofe  three  will,  one 
day  or  other,  be  the  fate  of  America,  viz.  by  the  legal  voice  of  the  people  in 
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Congrefs ;  by  a  military  power  or  by  a  mob  :  It  may  not  always  happen  that 
ourlbldiers  are  citizens,  and  the  multitude  a  body  of  rcafonable  men;  virtue,, 
as  I  have  already  remarked,  is  not  hereditary,  neither  is  it  perpetual.  Should 
an  independency  be  brought  about  by  the  firit  of  thole  means,  we  have  every 
opportunity  and  every  encouragement  before  us,  to  form  the  nobleft,  pureft 
conftitution  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  .  We  have  it  in  our  power  to  begin  the 
world  over  again.  A  fituation  fimilar  to  the  prefent  hath  not  happened  fince 
the  days  of  Noah  until  now.  The  birth-day  of  a  new  world  is  at  hand.,  and  a. 
race  of  men,  perhaps  as  numerous  as  all  Europe  contains,  are  to  receive  their 
portion  of  freedom  from  the  event  of  a  few  months.  The  reflection  is  awful, 
and  in  this  point  of  view,  how  trifling,  how  ridiculous,  do  the  little  paltry 
cavillings  of  a  few  weak  or  interefted  men  appear,  when  weighed  agamft  the 
bufinefs  of  a  World  ? 

Should  we  neglect  the  prefent  favourable  and  inviting  period,  and  an  inde- 
pendence be  hereafter  effected  by  any  other  means,  we  muft  charge  the  confe- 
quence  to  ourfelves,  or  to  thole  rather,  whole  narrow  and  prejudiced  fouls  are 
habitually  oppofing  the  meafure,.  without  either  enquiring  or  reflecting.  There^ 
are  reafons  to  be  given  in.fupport  of  independence,  which  men  Ihould  rather, 
privately  think  of,  than  be  publicly  told  of.  We  ought  not  now  to  be  deba- 
ting whether  we  (hall  be  independent  or  not,  but  anxious,  to  accorr.plifh  it  on  a. 
Arm,  fecure  and  honorable  bafis,  and  uneafy  rather  that  it  is  not  yet  began  upon.. 
Every  day  convinces  us  of  its  neceffity.  Even  the  Tories  (if.fuch  beings  yet 
remain  among  us)  mould,  of  all  men,  be  the  mod  felicitous  to  promote  it  •,  for. 
as  the  appointment  of  Committees  at  firft  protected  them  from  popular  rage,, 
io  a  wife  and  well  eftablifhed  form  of  government  will  be  the.  only  certain 
means  of  continuing  it  iecurely  to  them.  Wherefore^  if  they  have  not  virtue-, 
enough  to  be  Whigs,  they  ought  to  have  prudence  enough,  to  wifh  for  inde- 
pendence. 

In  fbort,  Independence  is  the  only  BoND'that  can  tye  and  keep,  us  together.. 
We  fhall  then  lee  our  object,  and  our  ears  will,  be  legally  fhut  againft  the. 
fcheines  of  an  intriguing,  as  well  as  a  cruel  enemy.  We  fhall  then  too  be  on. 
a  proper  footing  to  treat  with  Britain  5  for  there  is  reafon  to  conclude,  that  the 
pride  of  that  eou-t  will  be  lefs  hurt  by  treating  with  the  American  States  for 
terms  of  peace,  than  with  thofe  whom  fhe  denominates  "  rebellious  fubjects,"' 
for  terms  of  accommodation.  It  is  our  delaying  it,  that  encourages  her  to  hope  for. 
conqucft,  aad  our  backwardness  tends  only  to  prolong  the  war.  As  we  have^ 
without  any  good  effect  therefrom,  withheld  our  trade  to  obtain  a  redrefs  o€ 
our  grievances;  let  us  now  try  the  alternative,  by  independently  redrefiing  them 
ourlclves,  and  then  offering  to  openlhe  trade.  The  mercantile  and  reafonable 
part  in  England  will  be  ftill  with  us  ;  becaufe,  peace  with  trade  is  preferable, 
to  war  without  it.  And  if  this  offer. be. not  accepted,  other  courts  may  be  ap- 
plied to. 
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On  thefe  grounds  I  reft  the  matter  :  And  as  no  offer  hath  yet  been  made  to 
refute  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  former  editions  of  this  pamphlet,  it  is  a 
negative  proof  that  either  the  doctrine  cannot  be  refuted,  or,  that  the  party  in 
favour  of  it  are  too  numerous  to  be  oppofed.  Wherefore,  inftead  of  ga- 
zing at  each  other  with  fufpicious  or  doubtful  curiofity,  let  each  of  us  hold 
out  to  his  neighbour  the  hearty  hand  of  fnendlhip,  and  unite  in  drawing  a  line, 
which,  like  an  act  of  oblivion,  mall  bury  in  forgetfulnefs  every  former  diffention. 
Let  the  names  of  Whig  and  Tory  be  extinct ;  and  let  none  other  be  heard 
among  us  than  thofe  of  a  good  citizen,  an  open  and  refolule  friend,  and  a  virtuous 
fupporter  of  the  rights  a/mankind,  and  of  the  free  and  independent  States 
of  America. 

o  the  Reprefentatives  of  tie  Religious  Society  of  the  People  called  Quakers,  or  to  fo 
many  of  them  as  were  concerned  inpublifhing  a  late  Piece,  intituled,  •«  The  An. 
4i  cient  Testimony  and  Principles  of  the  People  called  Quakers  renewed, 
"  with  Refpect  to  the  King  and  Government,  and  touching  the  Cqmmo- 
1«  tions  now  prevailing  in  thefe  and  other  Parts  of  America,  aoMrefted  to 
*'  the  People  in  general." 

TH  E  writer  of  this  is  one  of  thofe  few  who  never  dimonors  religion,  either 
by  ridiculing  or  cavilling  at  any  denomination  whatfoever.  To  God, 
and  not  to  man,  are  all  men  accountable  on  thefcoreof  religion.  Wherefore, 
this  epiftle  is  not  fo  properly  addreffed  to  you  as  a  religious,  but  as  a  poiickai 
body,  dabbling  in  matters  which  the  profeiTed  Quietude  of  your  Principles 
inftruct  you  not  to  meddle  with. 

As  you  have,  without  a  proper  authority  for  fo  doing,  put  yourfelves  in  the 
place  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Quakers,  fo  the  writer  of  this,  in  order  to  be 
on  an  equal  rank  with  yourfelyes,  is  under  the  neceftity  of  putting  hinifelf  in  the 
place  of  ail  thofe,  who  approve  the  very  writings  and  principles  againft  which 
your  teftimony  is  directed  :  And  he  hathchofen  this  Angular  fituation,  in  ordef 
that  you  might  difcover  in  him  that  preemption  of  character  which  you  cannot 
fee  in  yourfelves.  For  neither  he  nor  you  can  have  any  claim  or  title  to  Political 
Representation. 

When  men  have  departed  from  the  right  w?ay,  k  is  no  wonder  that  they  Hum- 
ble and  fail.  And  it  is  evident  from  the  manner  in  which  ye  have  managed 
your  teftimony,  that  politics  (as  a  religious  body  of  men)  is  not  your  proper 
walk ;  for  however  well  adapted  it  might  appear  to  you,  it  is,  neverthelefs5 
a  jumble  of  good  and  bad  put  unwiiely  together,  and  the  conclufion  drawn 
therefrom  both  unnatural  and  unjuft. 

The  two  firft  pages  (and  the  whole  doth  not  make  four)  we  give  you  credk 
for,  and  expect  the  fame  civility  from  you,  becaufe  the  love  and  defire  of  peace 
is  not  confined  to  Quakerifm  >  it  is  the  natural  as  well  as  the  religious  wifh  of 
.  J"  '    """"     '  M 
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all  denominations  of  men.  And  on  this  ground,  as  men  Lah  oring  to  eftablHk 
an  Independent  Constitution  of  our  own,  do  we  exceed  uL  others  in  our  hope, 
end  and  aim.  Our  plan  is  pace  for  ever.  We  are  tired  of  contention  witlt 
Britain,  and  can  fee  no  real  end  to  it  but  in  a  final  reparation.  We  act  confid- 
ently, becaufe  for  the  fake  of  introducing  an  endlefs  and  uninterrupted  peace, 
do  we  bear  the  evils  and  burthens  of  the  prefent  day.  We  are  endeavouring, 
and  will  ftill  continue  to  endeavour,  to  leparate  and  diflblve  a  connexion  which 
hath  already  rilled  our  land  with  blood  \  and  which,  while  the  name  of  it  remains, 
will  be  the  fatal  caufe  of  future  mifchiefs  to  both  countries. 

We  fight  neither  for  revenge  nor  conqueft,  neither  from  prrde  nor  paflion  ; 
we  are  not  infulting  the  world  with  our  fleets  and  armies,  nor  ravaging  the 
globe  for  plunder.  Beneath  the  (hade  of  our  own  vines  are  we  attacked  •,  in 
our  own  houfes,  and  on  our  own  lands,  is  the  violence  committed  againft  us-. 
We  view  our  enemies  in  the  character  of  Highwaymen  and  Houfebreakers, 
and  having  no  defence  for  ourfelves  in  the  civil  law,  are  obliged  to  punilh  them 
by  the  military  one,  and  apply  the  fword  in  the  very  cafe  where  you  have  be- 
fore now  applied  the  halter.  Perhaps  we  feel  for  th«  ruined  and  infulted  fuf- 

ferers  in  all  and  every  part  of  the  Continent,  with  a  degree  of  tendcrnefs  which 
hath  not  yet  made  its  way  into  fome  of  your  bofoms.  But  be  ye  fure  that  ye 
miftakenot  the  caufe  and  ground  of  your  teftimony.  Call  next  coldnefsof  foul 
religion  ;  nor  put  the  Bigot  in  the  place  of  the  Chriftian. 

O  ye  partial  minifters  of  your  own  acknowledged  principles,  if  the  bearing 
arms  be  finful,  the  firft  going  to  war  muft  be  more  fo,  by  all  the  difference 
between  wilful  attack  and  unavoidable  defence.  Wherefore,  if  ye  really  preach 
from  confeience,  and  mean  not  to  make  a  political  hobby-horfe  of  your  religion, 
convince  the  world  thereof,  by  proclaiming  your  doctrine  to  our  enemies,  far  they 
Ukewife  bear  arms.  Give  us  proof  ofyourfineeritybypublifhing  it atSt.  James's, 
to  the  Commanders  in  Chief  at  Bofton,  to  the  Admirals  and  Captains  who  are 
piratically  ravaging  our  coafts,  and  to  all  the  murdering  mifcreants  who  are 
acting  in  authority  under  Him  whom  ye  profefs  toferve.  Had  ye  the  honeft 
foul  of  *  Barclay,  ye  would  preach  repentance  to  your  King-,  ye  would  tell 
the  Royal  Wretch  his  fins,  and  warn  him  of  eternal  ruin  :  Ye  would  not  fpend 

your 

*  f '  Thou  haft  tailed  of  profperity  and  adverfity  ;  thou  knoweft  what  it  is  to  be  kaniftied  thy 
*'  native  country,  to  be  over 'ruled  as  well  as  to  rule,  and  fit  upon  the  throne  ;  and  being  opprefea, 
*'  thou  haft  reafon  toknovV  how  hateful  the  oppreffor\%  both  to  God  and  man  :  If  after  all  thefe 
*'  warnings  and  advertifements,  thou  doft  not  turn  unto  the  Lord  with  all  thy  heart,  but  forget 
u  him  who  remembered  thee  in  thy  diffcrefs,  and  give  up  thyfelf  to  folly,  luft  and  vanity,  fureljr 
*'  great  will  be  thy  condemnation. — Againft  which  fnare,  as  well  as  the  temptations  of  thofe  who 
'*  may  or  do  feed  thee,  and  prompt  thee  to  evil,  the  molt  excellent  and  prevalent  remedy  will  be 
c«  to  apply  thyfelf  tc  that  light  of  Chrift  which  fhineth  in  thy  confeience,  and  which  neither  can 
"  »or  will  flatter  thee,  nor  fufrer  thee  to  fee  at  eafc  i«  thy  fins." 
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jour  partial  invectives  againft  the  injured  and  the  infulted  only,  but,  like  faith- 
ful minifters,  would  cry  aloud,  and /pare  none.  Say  not  that  ye  are  perfecuted, 
fieither  endeavour  to  made  us  the  authors  of  that  reproach,  which  ye  are 
bringing  upon  yourfelves;  for  we  teftify  unto  all  men,  that  we  do  not  com- 
plain againft  you  becaufe  ye  are  Quakers,  but  becaufe  ye  pretend  to  be,  and 
are  not  Quakers. 

Alas!  it  feems  by  the  particular  tendency  of  fome  part  of  your  teftimony, 
and  other  parts  of  your  conduct,  as  if  all  fin  was  reduced  to,  and  comprehend- 
ed in,  the  aft  of  bearing  arms>  and  that  by  the  peopU  only.  Ye  appear  to  us 
to  have  miftaken  party  for  conference ;  becaufe  the  general  tenor  of  your  ac- 
tions wants  uniformity  :  And  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  us  to  give  credit  to 
many  of  your  pretended  fcruples  ;  becaufe  we  fee  them  made  by  the  fame  men, 
who,  in  the  very  inftantthat  they  are  exclaiming  againft  the  mammon  of  this 
World,  are  neverthelefs  hunting  after  it  with  a  ftep  as  fteady  as  Time,  and  an. 
appetite  as  keen  as  Death. 

The  quotation  which  ye  have  made  from  Proverbs,  in  the  third  page  of 
your  teftimony*  that,  "  when  a  man's  ways  pleafe  the  Lord,  he  maketh  even 
"  his  enemies  to  be  at  peace  with  him,"  is  very  un wifely  chofen  on  your  part 
becaufe  it  amounts  to  a  proof,  that  the  King's  ways  (whom  ye  are  fo  defirous 
of  fupporting)  do  not  pleafe  the  Lord,  otherwife  his  reign  would  be  in  peace. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  latter  part  of  your  teftimony,  and  that  for  which  all 
the  foregoing  feems  only  an  introduction,  viz. 

"  It  hath  ever  been  our  judgment  and  principle,  .fince  we  were  called  to 
profefs  the  light  of  Chrift  Jefus,  manifefted  in  our  confeiences  unto  this  day, 
that  the  fetting  up  and  putting  down  Kings  and  governments,  is  God's  pecu- 
liar prerogative,  for  cauies  beft  known  to  himfelf ;  and  that  it  is  notour  bufi- 
nefs  to  have  any  hand  or  contrivance  therein,  nor  to  be  bufy  bodies  above  our 
ftation,  much  lefs  to  plot  and  contrive  the  ruin  or  overturn  of  any  of  them  ; 
but  to  pray  for  the  King,  and  fafety  of  our  nation,  and  good  of  all  men  i  That 
we  may  live  a  peaceable  and  quiet  life,  in  all  godlinels  and  honefty,  under  the 
government  which  God  ispleafed  to  fet  over  us." — If  thefe  are  really  your  princi- 
ples, why  do  you  not  abide  by  them  ?  Why  do  you  not  leave  that  which  ye  call 
God's  work  to  be  managed  by  himfelf?  Thefe  very  principles  inftruct  you 
to  wait  with  patience  and  humility  for  the  event  of  all  public  meafures,  and  to 
receive  that  event  as  the  divine  will  towards  you.  Wherefore^  what  occafion  is 
there  for  your  political  teftimony  ^  if  you  fully  believe  what  it  contains  ?  And  the 
very  publifhing  it  proves,  that  either  ye  do  not  believe  what  ye  prpfefs,  or  have 
not  virtue  enough  to  practife  what  ye  believe. 

The  principles  of  Quakerifm  have  a  direct  tendency,  to  make  a  man  the 
quiet  and  inoffenfive  fubject  of  any  and  every  government  which  is  fet  over 
him.    And  if  the  fetting  up  and  putting  down  of  Kings  'and  governments  is 
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God's  peculiar  prerogative,  he  moll  certainly  will  not  be  robbed  thereof  by  us- 
wherefore,  the  principle  itfelf  leads  you  to  approve  of  every  thing  which  ever 
happened  or  may  happen  to  Kings,  as  being  his  work,  Oliver  Cromwell 
thanks  you.  Charles  then  died  not  by  the  hands  of  man  ;  and  mould  the  pre- 
sent proud  Imitator  of  h.im  come  to  the  fame  untimely  end,  the  writers  and 
publifhers  of  the  teftimony  are  bound  by  the  doctrine  it  contains  to  applaud  the 
tact.  Kings  are  not  taken  away  by  miracles,  neither  are  changes  in  govern- 
ments brought  about  by  any  other  means  than  fuch  as  are  common  and  human-; 
and  mch  as  we  are  now  ufing.  Even  the  difperfion  of  the  Jews,  though  foretold 
by  our  Sayiour,  was  effected  by  arms.  Wherefore,  as  ye  refufe  to  be  the  means 
on  one  fide,  ye  ought  not  to  be  medlers  on  the  other  but  to  wait  the  iffue  in  fi^ 
knee  ■,  and  unlets  ye  can  produce  divine  authority  to  prove,  that  the  Almighty* 
who  hath  made  and  placed  this  new  world  at  the  greateft  diftance  it  could  pof- 
fibiy  ftand, eaft  and  weft,  from  every  part  of  the  old*  doth,  neverthelefs,  difap- 
prove  of  its  being  independent  of  the  corrupt  and  abandoned  courtof  Britain,  un» 
lefs  I  fay  y  e  can  Ihew  th\st.  how  can  ye,  on  the  ground  of  your  principles,  juftify 
the  exciting  and  ftirring  up  the  people  "  firmly  to  unite  in  the  abhorrence  of  ail 
"  fuch  writings  and  meajures,  as  evidence  a  defire  and  defign  to  break  off  the 
ttK  happy  connexion  we  have  hitherto  enjoyed  with  the  kingdom  of  Great-Bri5- 
**  tain,  and  our  juft  and  necefTary  fubordination  to  the  King,  and  thofe  who 
44  are  lawfully  placed  in  authority  under  him  ?"  What  a  flap  of  the  face  is 
here  !  The  men  who,  in  the  very  paragraph  before,  have  quietly  and  paffivel/ 
refignsd.  up  the  ordering,  altering  and  difpofal  of  Kings  and  governments  into 
the  hands  of  God,  are  now  recalling,  their  principles,  and  parting  in  for  a  fhare 
of  the  bufinefs.  Is  it  poflible  that  the  conclufion,.  which  is  here  juftly  quoted, 
can  any  ways  follow  from  the  doctrine  laid. down?  The  inconfiftency  is  too 
glaring  not  to  be  feen  the  abmrdity  too  great  not  to  be  laughed  at  ;  and 
fuch  as  could  only  have  been  ,  made  by  thofe,  whofe  underftandings  were 
darkened,  by  the  narrow  and  crabbed  fpirit  of  a  defpairing  political  party  ;  for 
ye  are  not  to  be  confidered  as  the  whole  body,  of  the  Quakers,  but  only  as  z 
factional. and  fractional  part  thereof. 

Here  ends  the  examination  of  your  tefcimony  (which  I  call  upon  no  man  to 
abhor  as  ye  have  done,  but  only  to  read  and  judge  of  fairly)  to  which  I  fub^ 
join  the  following  remark  -9  "  trwt  the  letting  up  and  putting  down  of  Kings," 
moft  certainly  mean,  the  making  him  a  King  who  is  yet  not  for.  and  the  mak- 
ing him  no  King  who  is  already  one.  And  pray  what  hath  this  to  do  in  the 
prefent  cafe  ?  We  neither  mean  to  fei  up  nor  to  full  down,  neither  to  make  nor 
10  unmake,  but  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  Wherefore  your  teftimonyt 
in  whatever  light  it  is  viewed,  ferves  only  to  difhonor  your  judgment,  and  for 
manv  other  reaioas  had  better. have  been  let  alone  than  pubiilhed, 
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Firft,  Becaufe  it  tends  to  the  decreafe  and  reproach  of  all  religion  whatever, 
and  is  of  the  utmoft  danger  to  fociety,  to  make  it  a  party  in  political  disputes. 

Secondly,  Becaufe  it  exhibits  a  body  of  men,  numbers  of  whom  difavow  the 
publishing  political  teftimonles,  as  being  concerned  therein,  and  approvers 
thereof. 

Thirdly,  Becaufe  it  hath  a  tendency  to  undo  that  Continental  harmony  and 
friendlhip,  which  yourfclves,  by  your  late  liberal  and  charitable  donations,  hath 
lent  a  hand  to  eftabliui *,  and  the  prefervation  of  which,  is  of  the  utmoft  con- 
fequence  to  us  all. 

And  here,,  without  anger  or  refentment.  1  bid  you  farewe!  r  Sincerely  wiming, 
that  as  men  and  Chriftians,  ye  may  always  fully  and  uninterruptedly  enjoy 
every  civil  and  religious  right ;  .and  be,  in  your  turn,  the  means  of  lecunng  k 
to  others ;  but  that  the  example  which  ye-have  unwifely  fee,  of  mingling  reli- 
gion with  politics,  may  be  difavowed  and  reprobated  by  every  inhabitant  ef  Am**- 


The  following  Addition  is  made  to  the  new  Edtti-m  of  Common  Sense,  printed 

in  Philadelphia. 

Page  ?.8,  line  23,  from  the  top,  after  the  fentence  which  ends  with  the 
word  ft  sr  ling,  is  now  added  : 

The  firft  and  fecond  edicions  of  this  pamphlet  were  publimed  without  the 
following  calculations,  which  are  now  given  as  a  proof  that  the  above  eftima- 
tion  of  the  navy  is  a  juft  one.    Ste  Entick's  Naval Hift.  lntrod.  page  56. 
The  charge  of  building  a  fhip  of  each  rate,  and  furniftung  her  with  mafts, 

yards,  fails  and  rigging,  together  with  a  proportion  of  eight  months  boat- 

Iwain's  and  carpenter's  fea-ftores,  as  calculated  by  Mr.  Burchett,  Secretary 

to  the  Navy. 
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And  from  hence  it  is  eafy  to  fum  up  the  value,  or  coft  rather,  of  the  whole 
Britifh  navy,  which  in  the  year  1757,  when  it  was  at  its  greateft  glory,  con- 


following  mips  and  guns. 

Coft  of  all. 

Ships.  Guns. 

Coft  of  one. 

6 

joo 

£  35>552 

I  213.318 

it 
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80 

23>638 

283,656 

43 

70 
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35 

60 
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496,895 
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50 

10,606 

424,240 

45 

40 

7.558 

340,110 

58 

20 

3>7>° 

215,180 

85  floops,  bombs  and") 

fire-fliips,  one  with  >  2,000 

170,000 

another,  at 

Coft,      -  -  3,266,786 

Remains  for  guns,  233,214 


Total,       -        -    £  3,500,000 
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